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Sisters In the streets 



by Moira Ambrose 
and Suzy Goldenberg 

Balloons floated through the 
trees, the lyrics of Holly Near 
wafted over the oowd and we 
ate yogurt on' <a patch of sunny 
concrete. 

Approximately 2,500 women, 
men and children marched 
down Ste-Catherine, up St. 
Laurent and to Pare Jeanne 
Mance last Saturday to mark In- 
ternational Women's Day 1983. 

The arinual march drew con- 
tingents from universities, unions 
and local women's groups. 
Placards representing the 
demonstration's organizers, the 
ConféderatioVi des syndicaux 
nationales (CSN), bobbed 
amongst banners for lesbian 
sisterhood and the Québec 
students' organisation, 
g Starting from Place des Arts, 
^ the crowd snaked through the 
B streets shouting: "On veut des 
§ garderies/ Pas des garde-robes!" 
S (We want day care/ not war- 
I drobes!), among other slogans, 
g Groups were organised accor- 
n ding to union representation and 



Calé poetry Kicks oil Ihe week 



Ify JuM anneiP idduck 

Mondl^Pght at Café Com- 
mun Commune marked a 
Celebration of womené poetry, 
song and dance. The words of 
organiser Patricia Kearn set the 
mood for the evening. 

"In a time of depressing 
Issues, tonight we take time to 
look at ourselves to see all the 
things we have to celebrate," she 
said. 

Every available nook of the 
Café was occupied by an en- 
thusiastic audience. Coor- 
dinators of International 
Women's Week at Concordia 
were pleased with the response. 

"I \vas surprised with the tur- 
nout. People were really recep- 
tive." said Keam. 

The programme began with 
excerpts from VlsiUngs, a new 
^novel^novel by Grita Nemiroff, 
Hbirector'^f the.New School of 
Montréal. The reading's theme 
was love from different women's 
perspectives: romaniic love, the 
love of mothers. and daughters 
and the love of sisters. Nemiroff 
delighted the audience with witty 
feminist insights. 

Frances Davis, a lecturer In 
Women's Studies at Concordia, 
presented a selection of sad, 
angry and Joyful poems. A 
recurring theme was female 
identity in a male world; one 
poem desCTibed the "soft, brutal 
dances" learned In becoming a 
woman. Davis concluded with 
"Resunection", a celebration of 



growing old. 

After intermission, Julie 
Bruck, graduate of Concordia 
and presently teacher of exercise 
and dance, read her poetry. 
"Rtbcage" was rooted . In ex- 
perience Instaructlng old .people 
in movement. Asked about 
themes In her poetry, Bruck 
replied, "I begin with particular 
experiences and from there work . 
toward Univereals." 

A band called the Transistors 
added lively, clever, rhythmic 
song to the evening. The quartet 
of Kathy Kennedy, Charmaine 
LeBIanc, Marilou and Robert 
Esguerra combined vocals, elec- 
tric ba^guHarj^ngo drum and 
InyéRiiwfpercusslon . (Including 
the'lid of a' wok). The group 



captivated the audience with in- 
formal banter and songs such as 
"Microwave Love" or 
"Darkness": "I wish I never woke 
up this morning; life was easy 
when it was boring." Kennedy 
mentioned the group will be per- 
forming at the Yellow Door In 
April. 

Contact Improvisation Dance 
by Elaine Dalley^of ^the Conco|r- 
dla Modem Daihce De'partifneht 
and Suzanne Deschamps con- 
cluded the programrne. The 
dance Involved a mixture of 
playful and combative interac- 
tions between the dancers. 
Thoroughly enjoyed by all, it 
provided a light, colourful Anale 
for the beiglnning of International 
Women's Week. 



male participation. Female 
workers of strildng uriions were 
placed at the head of the inarch, 

white men were relegated to the 
back of the line, representing 
their supportive role in the 
feminist movement. 

Bills 111 and 105 were major 
topics of concern to marchers. 
Chants and posters condemning 
the Québec government's 
passage of recent legislation 
against striking teachers 
dominated the march. 

Yet some women marchers 
felt the emphasis on Ihe recent 
bills was inappropriate for a 
march celebrating women. 

Lise Nantel, an organiser for 
the lesbian contingent, was 
unhappy with the emphasis plac- 
ed on provincial politics at the 
demonstration. She felt the 
original goal of the march had 
been overlooked. 

"The presence of the unions is 
fair," she said. "Women- are 
among the lowést classes of 
workers. But the reason for the 
manlf (demonstration} has been 
lost." 

Ugette Chartier, a member of 
the CSN, believed the march 
was a good opportunity for a 
public display of discontent 
against the new laws. 

"Women are the most affected 
by the bills. They are the hardest 
hit. It Is appropriate for this 
demonstration because it affects 
my way of life," said Chartier.. 

"The majority of wornen strik- 
ing are discriminated against 
normally because they have a 
lower level of education' and 
lower seniority so they are the 
most affected." she added. 

One focal point of the march 
was a spontaneous mobilisation 
against Qnéma L'Amour, a St. 
Laurent .street pornography 
theatre. Successive waves of 
marchers paused In front of the 
cinema to scream slogans 
against pornography or plaster 
the udndow-front with anti- 



porno stkkers. 

The crowd gathered in pud- 
dles of melting ice at Fletcher's 
Field to hear speeches from 
march organisers. Impromptu 
trios and quartets began to sing 
as the march approached the 
park. 

Tired walkers rolled up ban- 
ners and tucked away signs for 
next year's celebration. 





Events 
this week 

coNcoRDufj^l. :. 

WcdiMaday — Women knd VioiaK* 

1: 15 films . HaO Budding Room 43S 
Thunday - Women «nd Hnhfa 

• 1:30 film, H-937 
3:00 speaker from Boston Women's 
' Health CoOedlve, H-937 
FHday •> Women and Peace 
hOOwotksliop: "Non-Violence and 
Qvd Dlsobedi^nce", H-651 
8:00 film: "A Message From 
Nicaraguan Women", H-llO 
' 10:00 party at Reggie's 
GOLEM COFFEEHOUSE ' 
Second annual Featival 
of Women Songwflters 
Isabel Belllna, Chanterelle, 
iJiidaMoiiison and Nancy Ward ' 
9 pm, March 12, 3460 Stanley 
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Why we think 

you should have a 
Bay account. 



1 . 



You're young. 

On thè other hand, the Bay's over 300 years old. 

At our age, we think we know what we're doing. 

And with our experience, we think coiiege.and university 
students know what they're doing too. 

So we offer students like you Bay accounts. 

And students find a Bay account helps them-in more ways 
then they first imagine. ^ 

Read on. ; 

Establishing à credit rating, saving money, otfier 
advantages. 

Most people who give you credit ask you to show you have a 
stable work history. That's tough when you've only had 
summer jobs. 

The Bay knows better. We know that if you've shown the 
kind of responsibility needed tô'gâ^o where you are now, 
chances are excellent that you're a rhore qualified applicant. 

And so' we give you a chance to start building your credit 
rating now - before you leave school. And starting to build a • 
credit rating D2w gives you a head start later. (You Ml 
remember us when you're rich and famous, won't you?) 



Other advantages? 

-as a Bay Account Card Holder, you get advance notice of 
upcoming sales. 

• ï^youcan plan your finances better: ail your bills are on one 
statement. . 

-you can shop at any Bay store. So if you live in one place, 
go to school in another, visit anotlier-one Bay card does it ai 

-you liave a minimum of 25 days to pay. 

-tlie Bay will cash your personal cheques." We think you 
should know what you're doing. That's why we've included the 
"fine print" in this ad. It tells you what's expected, and when. 



Further Student ^d? 

You'll note the pictures of the three books shown here. If 
you send in your application before March 25/83. you can 
take advantage of our book offer. Your choice of any one of the 
three, handy and indispensable paperbacks will be sent to. 
you-iust for applying early! -c . " . 

Here's some advice from an old friend. Re-read everything 
on this page and decide what is right for you. 

The Bay. Caring for over 300 years. 



Send application form to: 

The Bay, Campus Credit Oiler, 
130 Bloor Street Wtet. 9m Floor 
Toronto, Ontario M5S1N5' 
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STUDENT ACCOUNT CARD APPLICATION 



Please send me my tree copy of Roget's Thesaurus □ or, Webster's College Dictionary □ or, Larousse's French-English, English-French Dictionary □ 



MCOUNTNUUeCII 



IMIIII 



CD IV lUT 



(■nOHOTIO 

Û 



MXCUMCUU 



NO CAM) 



I 



Tell us about yoursell {Piu&i print) • 



I 1^ l l- 



itntfi 




aft' 



Ik. a 


Iktt 


a 


rntNjflM 




lUlHlIM . 


Un. a 


Us. 


a 


1 II II 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 



Ptfmiotnl Addrtu: Numbif and SUMt 



M No. 



/ Dauolbiilh ' 

, D M Y 

I II- 
HowLcngî 



SocùllnuinctNo. 



I I I I I 



I I I I I I I 



NomTikfhoMNo. 



Oiy/imrn 



. □Don ' aBoard 

I I I 1 I l i I I I I I i I I I I I I I I I I I I I I ,,pfl^rdo«i . 

Pnwinea ' PmUCoda ^ÎSw^ aSwgto 

I -I I I I I I I I I I II I I I I I I I II I 11 1 I awn. ■ 



No.olDtptfldcnti 
(ndulngtpouul 



Pmtoul Add(tu (i< tetsnn 2 yMft It pttiM addre») 



THnponry Mdrm 



Nam si S«ouM (it appkaUe) 



CirdtMSpotiseT 
□ ytt Dno 

(It yn hn« tpousa sign tidow) 



Unhmity prtttnSir aiundng 



VAMirtif enroled n 



. Mdteis to ttnd Ufd to Uloii Apnl ts, .>M) 
' dPOTianrt " itiTimporaiy 



Tell us about your credit experience i— 1 

BiM SrincliAddim 



Account No. 



□ Savmgt 

DChtqung 



□ loan 



OttioClwgtActounis 



Account Nimbo 



OttiefCtiifge Account! 



Account NumMt 



; Odiirloim(rinanc«Cp.,BMla.««.| 



I 

^ ✓ . 

I NevcstfUitivtnMbvinQaturntaddfess 

I 



Add«u 



Account Agreement with 
. Hudson's Bay Company 

In considention of beiig pmitiiicd to Dwchas* ' 
ooodt and services on a Bay account, I agtM 10 ttw 
foOowma tt'iis; i ; : ■ ■ 

1. 1 wii pay lor al ctiaroes incwred ty in« or any 
person prtsentlno Bn Bay KCtMn an) unH you 
rectivt nolict ol M toss or Ihttl. Etch montli, within 
25 days 01 the ttaiement date ol my actouni, I wl 
pay imr tht M balincs owina or at least die 
iiMniuni payment required wtKti «vil bo SH ol my 
balance. (Examples ol minimum payments lie 
stiown on the reversa side I 

2. II I pay less than ttw hill balance within ttie 25 day 
pehod. a credit service charge wil be added to my 
account at the rate ol 2a.8H per annum (2.4H per 
month) based on my previous month's balance. 
Paymenu «vil be apfiied rirst against aedit leivict . 
charges owing and then to the balance. (Examples ol 
credit service charges are shown on th« reverse side .) 

3. The Bay shal have the right to: a) vary the terms ol 
the account agteemtnt Irom Una to bme, including 
the credit servKe charge rate alter maing notice 10 
me: b) declare the entire balance ol the account: 
including accrued credit service ch*rges.'due'and 
payable, in the event ol my tfslault In paynieM: c) 
m the amount ol credit extended on the account: 
d) caiKd this agreement at any time and demand the 
itlum ot the account card which is acKnowltdgtd to 
be the property ol the Bay: e| nuke the usual credit 
nquines about me at anytime and to disclose inlor- 
nulion ol a credit nature to other credit grantors ot 
reponing agencies. 

4. II this IS a Joint Account, my spouse and I jointly 
and severally agree to pay this account m accordance 
with the terms ol this agreemem. When appicable, 
Mxds in the sinaulir are 10 include pliiral. The laws 
ol my province snal govern this agreement. 



I certify that the above information is correct and hereby apply for a Bay account card. I have read and retained the copy of the account agreement 
' attached to this application and, if an account card.ls issued to me, agree to abide by the terms contained therein. 
I, Ihe unilerslgned, authorize the Bay to make the usual credit inquiries at any time in connection with the credit hereby applied for 
and to iliscloseinformatlon.of a credit nature to oUier credit grantors or reporting agencies, . - . •^ c^ . ^ 



- tuwples et Hialmiim Peymeel Schedule: 

tlmonmiybsUnceis: 
S200 S300 S400 S500 and over 



Unimum payment fti:i be 
J10$l5J2OM*clt)ilince 



I Applicant's Signatijre -ii ^;;=!K- . spouse's signature (ii appiicapie) _____ ^ ^ uaie^ | 



I 

I Eiamplts ol Dedit Sarvlce Charge Catculalleiis: 
I 



lljxevious monthly balance is' 
S50 Stop S200 «00 STOOD 



Spouse's Signature (if applicable) 



Date 



Credit service charges will be: 
St 20 S2.40 S4.a0 $14.40 S24 00 




Third 
world 
women 
at McGill 



graduate 
é and In- 
Tidency 
the 



by Claire Lanctôt 

T'k' Third U 'lr.'t/ U ortKni V't's.'ni '/Vrru; 
student in Atithropalo^y. shudders at the c!:c 
dignantly exclaims u reflects a "very bourgeoi 
— a cateçinri!iat:nn of nomen as .slraiiyfrs 
U'es/t'rn world " The creation aiid maintenance of 
a "cattyorv of exotica is one of the worst forms of _ . 
ploitation" through which women become "objects to 
be studied and to be talked, about. " She sees the use of 
such stereotypical frames of'analysis as a real danger.-' 

The Third World is vast. By political and'oconoriiic 
criteria, it comprises all of the states of Latin America, 
the Carihbean. Africa. Asia, including Yugoslavia, ex- 
cluding Sou til Africa.. Australia. New Zealand, the 
Soviet UnioiV and China. 

Of the 2.57.5 Visa students at McGill. approximately 
40 per cent are from third world nations. Of the.se. ap- 
proximately 25 per cent are women. . . 

Kim Bartleti. a student doing graduate work on the 
financial aspects of foreiun students at NlcGill IdifforenS 



tial fees et al), agrees with Temar's view of the problem 
of stereotypes. According to Bartlett, the problems con- 
fronted.by^.forelgn^vra may be divided into 

three broad^'ic^goilêsrà social. 

Yet the degree to which these truly are problems will 
vary from woman to woman depending on an almost 
infinite number of variables — social background 
(religion, family and ethnic ties, social class), age, level 
of study (undergraduate or postgraduate), amount of 
time spent at McGill, previous experience abroad — the 
list goes on. Each woman's situation and response to it 
will be~aeated through a mbcture of these external 
variables with internal psychological variables, making 
each case unique. 

Diane, a woman from a small town in Kenya, speaks 
piosltively of .her two-year Education program at McGill. 
SKe^left'her hu^nd and foiir children in Kenya to 
perfect her teaching skills. As her stay draws to a close, 
Diane is increasingly eager to return home. 

She tells of the loneliness and the homesickness. 
Although she spoke English when she anived, adjust- 
ment to the North American classroom (with its 
multiple-choice examinations, 4-point aedit system and 
greater tolerance of classroom banter) was quite dif- 
ficult. 



The cost, of living was high, and how and where to 
find the basics without getting "ripped off' was a serious 
problem. Although shocked by the weakness of family 
ties in what she saw of Montréal's North American 
culture, she explains how many of. the different cultural 
and behavioural patterns here have made her ap- 
predate her Kenj^ traditionssnd culture^^^ij^ t 

Diané believes she was lucky to find support within 
the contingent of Kenyan students at McGill. However, 
of the 101 students enrolled in the Faculty of 
Education's Kenyan teacher-training program, only ten 
are women (only two women particpated in the pro- 
gram when it began in the Fall of -81). Two other main 
sources of support for Diane were some professors in 
Education and the Newman Catholic community. 

Unlike Diane, who is soon to return to Kenya. 
21-year old Nada has left her native Lebanon with no 
intention of returning. A nationalist Christian Armenian, 
she says she is against the way many Armenians think 
and has been, labeled a "radical." Breaking with the 
traditional values of her family in many ways, she has 
had to "be very brave" in order to make the decisions 
she has made. 

Also unlike Diane, who spoke English when she ar- 
rived at McGill, Nada came to Montréal knowing no 
English. After five years of schooling in English, her 
English is very good, but she still is shy about speaking 
in class. The cause of this, she believes, is not only the 
language banier. Rather, it Is also the educational upbr- 
inging she received in Lebanon where she did not feel 
free to express her ideas. 

Nada says the women's role in society is a topic often 
discussed among students of the Armenian Students' 
Association. However, support in the Armenian com- 
munity of Montréal Is lacking. She left Lebanon to 
"escape certain archaic ways of thinking," only to find 
many of the same constraints placed upon her here. 

Inès is very different from dther Diane or Nada. The 
19-year old undergraduate from Peru had traveled ex- 
tensively throughout Latin America and Europe before 
coming to McGill. She studied in the United States for 
two years and has been at McGill since Septen^r, 
1981. Inès visits Peru every year, and intends to return 
for good when she finishes graduate school. 

Inès says she faced no problems of adjustment (no 
more than the typical Canadian student at McGill would 
face). She knows when she returns to Peru she will 



have changed because of her many experiences 
abroad. These, combined \ with her Peruvian 
background, will be important assets to her future con- 
tribution to her country's development. This notion of 
"social conscience" Is similar to what Diane says 
motivates her to return to Kenya. 

Another woman. Carmen from Venezuela, Is also In- 
tent upon retumliig home. She emphasises the pro- 
blems she faced in adjusting to McGill and Montréal. 
Married, mother of two children, she came with her 
family. The University of Zulia is sponsoring her 
graduate studies here. 

Carmen's classroom knowledge of English proved in- 
sufficient for "Social Science classes of Methodology" at 
the graduate level. The language priablem paralysed 
her. "You do what you can, not what you want," she 
says. 

The emotional and psychological effects were 
devastating. "You're an established professional, you 
come here, you try to move among professionals, a 
feeling of failure overwhelms you, ' you start to 
wonder... 'Maybe I'm stupid, maybe...' " she sighs. To 
her own problems of cultural shock and adjustment 
were added the adjustment problems of the family: 
"The Latin American family Is traditionally dependent 
upon the mother." 

Carmen is very critical of McGill's lack of a support 
system for foreign students'. She says she woiild not 
have overcome the many barriers of language, culture 
shock and loneliness had it not been for two graduate 
students who reached out to her. There is no specific 
service providing psychological and academic "moral 
support" for foreign students In general, or foreign 
women in particular. 

Dr. Margaret Glllett, from the Faculty of Education, 
cited the Dean of Students, the Women's Union, the 
Yellow Door and Newman Centre as potential elements 
of a McGill siippori network. But despite the honest ef-. 
forts of such Individuals or campus organisations,. 
Carmen's criticism Is valid. ^ ' «^âSàà& 

Concordia University, under the guidance ofltsl^n^ 
national Student Adviser, Elizabeth Morey, just publish- 
ed a, study based on Interviews u^th international 
students, faculty and staff, Funded by the Vice-Rector 
of Academic, the study, along with its most recent 
recommendations, has been submitted to the Concor- 
dia Council on Student Life. 

In contrast, McGill seems to be making fewer efforts 
to offer professional guidance to its foreign students, in- 
cluding women. McGill's- Foreign Shxlent Advi^s Of- 
fice does not exist independently of the Student 'Aid Of- 
fice. Furthermore, last year, an Ad Hoc Graduate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Student Fees was formed. This year, 
the committee has been dissolved and absorbed by the 
more general Committee on Graduate Fees. 

A student effort to fill the void can be seen in this 
year's re-emergence of the International - Students' 
Association after a year of inactivity. Yet the consensus 
of the women interviewed was that McGill lacks a broad 
infrastructure of support. Administrative efforts are 
needed to offer academic and social advising in addition 
to financial aid.. 

Women foreign students coming to McGill often face 
a double dilemma. They must cope with a new environ- 
ment and with the obstacles confronting all female 
students. McGill's services provide little hejp for either. 

The nawes in this storjf have been changed at the re-. 
quest of those intewiewed. 
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HO dressing on my salary 




by Suzy Goldenberg 

Most of the names In this article are assumed. The 
stories are reported as toid. 

Climb up a single-passage stairway, enveloped in a 
miasma of sickly-sweet cologne. Worn carpeted steps 
throb underfoot from a pulsating top-40 song. Stop to 
tip. the bouncer at the entrance and walk into a dusky 
CTOwd éJ joo m/ lit by flashes of pÙTi>le,and>ed. 

The' sound^system chums but anotHerfstai^^ pop 
song — after only two nights that song will always re- 
mind me of strip-Joints. And Jessica, Gloria or Tanya 
trots up to the round center stage and begins to peel off 
her g-string and top. 

. Dancers at private tables face the stage and strip in 
time with Jessica. Jessica writhes and the other dancers 
add an extra twist to their acts. A steady procession of 
near-naked bodies winds through the room, pushing 
steeply-priced alcohol to rich, worklng-ciasSr-business, 
young, old and out-of-town men. 

I'm the only female client in the club. 
.r,^he , strippers mingle in the dark, beer tray in one 
' amli wpoden'^dance platform In the other. A table-side 
strip costs $5, beer is a little bit less. The dancers earn a 
base salary of $3.26 an hour. In a better downtown 
club, the strippers tal<e^ home up to $800 a week — if 
they're good at chatting up the customers. . 
'~ Joannique has been working downtown fof^three^ 
years. Like all the other women, she's doing it for the 
money. There's no hesitancy as she explains: 




"A good salary; You can afford a little'rribre than so- 
meone else, because' the'money always comes in. It 
depends on the girl — if you want to get more money, 
you can make more money." 

After all, says one stripper, "We can't all be well- 
educated and havie good jobs." 

Karen works in a somewhat shabby^dub^;^Uthough 
she's worked as a bartender, she had trouble finding a 
job in Montreal — partly because she only speaks 
English. On her third night at work, she's very 
apologetic about what she's doing. 

"I would never take off my clothes for this much 
money, if I didn't have to," she insists. 

But Karen's husband has been laid off and they have 
a small child to support. She has a visible Caesarian sec- 
tion scar on her belly. 

More and more women arc looking for stripping jobs 
when they're out of work, says Peter Belmont. Belmont 
owns Peter Apollo agency, which books, new and ex- 
perienced' dancers to clubs around the city. He says 
women can start work the evening following their ap- 
pointment. 

Belmont interviews mothers, students and women 
who are tired of getting beaten at home for jobs. He 
claims to have placed at least five McGill students last 
summer, although he admits this is unusual. 

According to Belmont, there are "no qualifications for 
the job. Anybody except a vulgarly ligly person — I 
mean, deformed — can work, 

"And with all the unemployment now," he adds, 
"everyone needs the money." 

Most of the women at the dul^are/hustling to make 
money on this night. Mondays 'à^'iuiially slow. Yet 
they are stuffing hoards of cash dSunf halter tops and 
bikini bottomsV^One dancer wears' a wad of bills in her 
garter belt. / ' 

Louise, who's originally from Toronto, talks about the 
rivalry when the dub's 30 strippers are all eager to bring 
home as much as' they can. 

"There's a lot of jealousy. Ifs like Peyton Place. A lot 
of girls can't handle the competition. On top of stripp- 
ing, you're expected to waitress. A lot of girls aren't us- 
ed to that. It's a lot of pressure. Sure, there's factions 
and cliques," she says. 

Most of the men in the club miss the real action that 
goes on, says Louise. 

"This is a fantasy world. It's dark inside. The girls^all 
look nice and they're easy to talk to. The majority of 
men are half-drunk anyway." 

Sandra, who works at a smaller dub downtown, 
echoes her statement: "At night time they're'young, in 
the day time they're' old." 

She was talking about the stripppers rather than the 
clientelle. Yet the men seem to shrink as they walk into 
the club: once inside the women are In control. 

Sandra says all the men are "jerks." A dancer hurry- 
ing past the bar yells, men are "scum and 
square-heads." One Saturday before going on stage, a 
stripper mutters to her friend that "if you. ask me now 
what I'd say to them (the customers), Td tell them all to 
shit." 

The discreet signs at each table advertise the 
price of a dance and forbid the men to touch the 
.strippers: so the dancers don't usually fear 
[customers. 

In some situations, the dancers take on a mater- 
nal role. Many men are anxious just to talk to so- 
meone, says Louise: "They come in here to tell me 

about their wives." V ; / 
Belinda, who works at a St. Catherine street bar, says 
at worst the customers are "annoying, little irritations." 

The strippers resent clients who hope the women are 
all prostitutes. Dancers rarely are. 

Belinda says. "The majority of people think the ma- 
jority of strippers are prostitutes: But if they're earning 
hundreds of dollars a night, most girls will say no." 

In fact,. the agencies that find women jobs in the strip 
clubs saeen all applicants closely. Apollo agency will 
"not take anyone who's known to be dealing (drugs) or 
anyone with a record of prostitution," says Belmont. He 
photocopies all identification papers to check them 
against police records. 

Despite the agendes' saeenirig and the clubs' strict 
management, drugs are still easy to find. 
Karen points out several women in her dub "who go 



,ito the can for a sniff every time they go on stage." 
Sandra, who dances at another smaller club admits 
there is heavy drug use among strippers — mostly co- 
caine. Even Melanie who has only danced for a week 
and a half is surprised at the availability of ^^drùgs. 

"It's like being a kid at a candy store witK^a pocketful 
of change," says Louise. "There's a lot of stuff around 
and you've got the money to get almost everything you 
want. 

"A dancer always has good credit," she adds. 

Yet few are able to manage their finances well. The 
majority of women interviewed spend their salaries as 
soon as they're paid. 

"I'm always shopping; always buying clothes and 
other things," says Sandra. 

"Some smoke up, some drink, others have 
boyfriends. Hardly anyone saves, ''^.according to one 
dancer. 1^^^ 

Louise offers her explanation: "Yotrjarn.a lot, but at 
this job you can't help it — you blow your'mbney as fast 
as you can make it. It's the fast lane." 

Still most women begin dancing to earn a lot of 




money quickly and build up ;a^stake. None plan to 
dance for more than a few years. The newer dancers 
•hope to save enough money to leave stripping quickly. 
They intend to take an English course io a year or two. 

Others hope to save money for a house, or life-time 
security. Most are aware they can't dance past age 25 or 
— if they're lucky — 30- ^P5^^^v- . . . 

Dancers complain that'tt^r^aUohships shift as 
quickly, as their cash flow. While most dancers are 
understandably cagey about their personal lives, a few 
point out many "other dancers" are bisexual or lesbian. 

Louise denies having any trouble in her relationships. 
"I just don't go out with men," she says. 

Rapport with other women may be strained as well. 
Louise^^orts that the few women who enter the clubs 
'-'try to^ve you a complex. They look down on you; try 
to degrade you." 

"The wives are always the worst customers," con- 
firms Bdinda. 

• She and other dancers automatically assume any 
woman who Is willing to talk to them is looking for work. 
Dancers ahall the dubs I went to asked repeatedly if I 
was looking for a job. The downtown clubs carry a good 
reputation in 'the trade so dancers are used to walk-in 
employment applications. 

Most of the strippers in these "more desirable" clubs 
congregate on Crescent street after work. 

At 3:30 am the posh-looking restaurant is humming. 
The better tables at the back of the club are' reserved for 
regular clients. A rowdy group of business types pass a 
rolled-up dollar bill around the table. Every one takes a 
snort. One burly man even yells at the waitress to bring 
him some cocaine for. his piafty. 

In the wornen's washroom, a couple lock themselves 
in a cubicle to shoot up. Outside, strippers rush around 
to friends and connections, looking for their drug 
sources. Some still haven't scrubbed off their make-up. 
No;pne stays long. 

And In the corridors and between tables strippers pass 
scrunched-up bills from their night's take to boyfriends 
and drug dealers. 
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Exploding the porn mythology 




by Mary O'NeiU 

Manif National Film Board 
produdlops slip unnoticed onto 
television and film sçreéns. Often 
thé onfy echo we hear is the 
grumbling of the unhappy) tax- 
pay^^ho would rather be 
saturated with American culture 
anyioay. 

Not a Love Story, a film 
about pornogtaphif, has broken 
this tradition. Released here in 
d981, and across the border last 
{Ujuine, 7t has raised ei;ebrows, ob- 
jections and blood pressures. 
The film forces its viewers to 
■ take a stand on the issue of por- 
hographp ,by exposing them_ to 
snippets of the worst of it. 
Becau^^^Jh^^somehave ac- 
cused ''Sw^filn^^m^^' of merely 
giving audiences a taste of 
guiltless voyeurism. 

Whatever their motives may 
be, people have been drawn to 
^'^t^.a^Love Story,''iandMtbey 
have been affected. Pornography 
MS an issue is now more con- 
'"^è-firbôë^ql^than it has ever been. 
Demonstrations are bigger; 
worrien are angrier. . 

Bonnie Sherr KÏéiri'is'the direc- 
tor of Not a Love Story. I spoke 
with her last ùieek in her Mon- 
tréal home: 

■ Daily: t understand that most oj Not 

■ a Love Stojniffos filmed in the U.S. 
■: Klein'r^TKe'live porn that you sec in 
the film was filmed in the U.S. that's 
because where it exists in Canada it's 
not legal so I couldn't film it. All the 
loops, all the most horrific stuff — the 

■"f torture, the Third World clips, the child 
clips — all of that I found in Canada. It's 
all illegal, but it's all here. I did not have 
to go beyond Montréal even. 
Daily: How did voucKtfially. a^^^ . . . 
permbsSon to bring cameras and Ûiè aew 
into these Sue ; 1' ! ' 



shoius? 
Klein: Oh, a lot of talk- 
ing. To some'extent they 
didn't take me too 
seriously because I was a 
woman. We came on to 
some extent — I mean it 
was a 16mm film crew — 
as a bit scruffy. We kind 
of looked like a bunch of 
marginalrJi' well, not ex- 
actly everybody's idea of 
a film aew. 

Dally: You sure fooled 
them!. 

Klein: We fooled us! 
»3ut there's also that 
ar.pect of there being a 
certain number of people 
within the porn industry 
who feel the need to 
justify themselves, and 
are anxious to have their 
say apart from their porn 
role — to have a chance 
to be seen as intelligent 
people. 

We didn't include, and 
I think the film- is skewed 
because of it, women who are really 
strung out, the real victims of porn. ! 
frankly didn't want to show something 
that is so bad, it seems. hopeless. 

Dally: On ari lndtufdual level, women 
often express the opinion that although 
they oppose pornography, they feel 
that censorship is }ust not the answer — 
that.li's an evil in itself. Yet on the level 
of wofinens' organizations, the issue is 
largely overlooked. Why? 
Klein: Early on,~ when we were first 
exposing the problem of pornography 
and dealing with our own feelings 
towards it, when people waved the 
issue of censorship it seemed like they 
were short-circuiting that. I mean the 
question would come from men always. 
What they were doing was saying, 
"Don't even say what you're feeling 
about pornography because the danger 
is that you will be interpreted as allies of 
the right-wing who are tenibly pro- 
censorship at this point, and any 
political dissidents will suffer the 
effects." You know, in other words this 
argument about watching who your 
bed-fellows are. • 

Now what you have is a conflict of 
two cherished values — you have the 
value of freedom of choice, and you 
have the value of your right as a citizen 
to a certain amount of physical freedom 
— a freedom from dah.qér»']^ 

The point that womeri'àre at in this 
discussion, is asking which is the greater 
value. 

What is pornography is pretty clear. It 
is stuff that is' not being put out forTny 
other than commercial reasons. It's not 
people expressing a political point of 
view, which is what freedom of speech 
is originally about and it's not people ex- 
pressing their own eroticism. 

Dally: Jn the course of the research 
for the film, did you ever come across 
anything that you would call "construc- 
tive eroticism ", being sold as part of the 
Industry? 

Klein: No. 

Dally: Nothing? 

Klein: No.. You have clinical kinds of 
sexual material that are put out for sex. 
therapy, though they use pom as well,- 
which most of us found totally unerotic. 



Eroticism is very elusive. It may be that 
as soon as something becomes com- 
mercial, it violates the quality of 
eroticism. But maybe not, maybe it is 
possible. There was some lesbian 
eroticism. But if we had used that we 
would have.'been making a statement 



that het^os^uai erotlcisih was impossi-' 
ble by definition. 

' But certainly a lot of people feel that 
in a pornographic or sexist culture, 
eroticism is very difficult to aeate or to 
find. 

I think it's important to be very clear 
that what we are talking about is not 
sexuality; It is not sex that any of the 
feminist groups opposed to por- 
nography are against. But we're saying 
that it is possible to make distinctions 
and the distinctions are pretty. clear to 
us. 

Daily: How do you feel about the fact 
that your own film was not shown in 
Ontario because of the censorship 
-board thereZ.c, 

KleihlWétlf that's a prime example of 
a definition of pornography that is sex- 
ual. It wasn't shown because there's 
penetration and fellatio, which are sex- 
ual acts — not because of the violence 
(portrayed). (It wasn't censored) accor- 
ding to the definition of pornography 
which I'm using — that it is a verbal or 
pictorial depiction of sex in which one or 
more of the participants is degraded or 
violated. . 

Dally: Would you say that the ques- 
tion of censorsjli^Msornettmes brought , 
up to mttke^He*ar^pornography peo- ■ 
pie look like the "new puritans"? 

Klein: I originally thought of it as 
some kind of diversionary tactic on the 
part of some people who didn't want to 
face the issue, particularly since it came 
from liberal men. 

But I wouldn't say censorship is a red 
herring. Jn fact when you're talking 
about non-censorship forms of regula- 



defined by the community. I'm sure 
you've heard of "Custer's Revenge," 
the video game which portrays the rape 
of squaujs bound to poles. Isn't 
something like this hard to prove 
obscene, since It is not explicit? 

Klein:, Exactly. The only reason we 
succeeded in keeping that out of 
Canada, I'm convinced, is because It 
dealt with an Indian woman, I mean if it 
were just sexist on its own... 

There arc lots of games and things 
that are a lot more violent and a lot 
more sexist, but somehow once it's a 
step removed, and it's like — "Oh, it's 
about native women!" — well, then we 
all agree, don't we? 

. So that's what I'm saying about this 
double standard. We will protect , 
minorities per se. But we're not even a 
minority, are we? We're a majority 
even. But we're a minority when they 
want us to be! . 

Dally: Some say the only reason why 
the anti-porn movement has gotten so 
muah media coverage, is that it's a col- 
orful, spicy topic, with a dash of sex In 
it. And yet it's really a pretty safe issue 
because women, while we can scream 
and yell about it, really won't make 
much of a dent where it counts — and 
that's in the industry itself. What do you 
say to these allegations? 

Kleinr I tend not to think of it as a 
peripheral issue. There's a point of 
view, I know, even among )vornen that 
says we should be dealing with 
economic issues, and issuœ that affect, 
poor women, rather than this Which is 
just about images. But I think, and 
maybe this is because I work with im- 
ages, that it's very much a gut Issue. 

Part of men's, at least some men's, 
strong response of anger about the fact 
that women have raised this issue, has 
to do with the fact that it's so tied up 
with their sexuality. 

Dally: Do you think men have more 
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What is pornography is pretty clear. It is stuff 
that is hoi being put out for any other than com- 
mercial reasons. It's not people expressing a 
political point of view, which is what freedom of 
speech is originally about and it's not people ex- 
pressing their own eroticism. . 
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to learn than women on this Issue? 

Klein: Depends how you look at it. 
Obviously men consume porn and if 
you'd like that not to happen, they have 
■■ to somehow understand that It's not in 
their interest — that ultimately their sex- 
ual arousal is not linked, once they 
understand whats happening. 

Men have reported to me that they 
are no longer tumed-on by material that 
they were previously turned-on by. And 
hopefully they'll get turned on again by 
real women. There's a really a lot of 
truth, I think in this idea that they are 
turning to porn out of fear, or as a reac- 
tion to real women. 



tion, you have to point out that we 
already have all kinds of censorship. 
You can't produce and disseminate 
material that is abusive on the grounds 
of race and creed: Broadcasters are not 
allowed to. broadcast anything that is 
abusive on those grounds. So for exam- 
ple, we're looking at • changing the 
Broadcasting Act and adding gender. 

Yes, the enemies of this movement 
can say — that's "censorship", whereas 
they doTi't apply the word to protection 
of other minorities 

Dally: Looking through the criminal 
code, you find that censorship is applied 
mainly on the basis " of oliscenity, as 
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7 Criminal code lax on porn 
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by Isabd Schunnan 

The word pornography can- 
not be found in the Criminal 
Code of Canada. The omission 
is indicative of what women's 
groups, and the Front commun 
contre la pornographie consider 
to be a glaring gap in Canadian 
legislation. 

• The Front commun, which- 
began in. 1981, represents more 
than a dozen Québec organisa- 
tions including the mammoth 
Fédération des femmes du 
Québec. A.F.A.S.. the Colloaue 
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COIFFURE INC. 



Extends a very warm welcome 
to all McGill students 

(Jii.iliti. DiiVMilowii ll<iit( Ills 




ATTENTION! FILMGOERS 



MoGill Film Society This Week 
Waltzing for Godot FDAA6p.ni. 11.60 

Top Hat FDAA 8 p.m. $1.50 

Deathtrap ^ L132 7 & 9:30 

My Dinner with André L138 7 & 9:30 

(Frl. & Sat Adm.: $1.78) 
PLEASE NOTE BOOM CHANQES 



masculin contre le sexisme and 
le Regroupement des femmes 
contre la pornographie. 

Lately the group has been par- 
ticipating in intensive lobbying to 
promote changes in federal and 
provincial legislation pertaining 
to the production, possesion 
and distribution of pornography. 
Although the lobbying sparks 
debate, in newspapers, it brings 
few results in law books. 
Organisers are not optimistic 
about whether legislative 
.changes will be proposed by 
federal or provindal govern- 
ments. 

Presently there are two 
avenues available to restrict the 
distribution of pornography in 
Canada. At the provincial level, 
films are evaluated and 
categorised by employees of the 
Bureau de surveillance. Rims 
Judged "obscene" are refused 
distribution. 

At the federal level, provisions 
of the Criminal Code enable the 
Attorney General to . prosecute 
persons, under what are known 
as the "Offences Tending to Cor- 
rupt Morals", for creating or 
distributing "obscene" material. 
Material is deemed "obscene" 
under the Criminal Code when 
the dominant characteristic is the 
"undue exploitation of sex, and 
any one of the following sub- 




ELECTION '83 



LOCATION OF POLLS 



Wednesday, March 9, 1983, 
10:00 am to 4:00 pm 
Arts Building 
Bi^Mman Building 
Burnside Hall 
Chancellor Day Hall . 
Leacock Building 
McConnell Engineering Building 
Mclntyre Medical Building / 
Redpath Library 

Stewart Biology Building (Northblock) 
Strathcpna Music Building 
Union Building 
Wilson Hall 

Students who have not voted at the 
advance polls on March 8, 1983 may vote 
at the regular polls . 

Under no circumstances will students be 
allowed to vote without a McGill l.D. 
card. 



cruely and violence..." 

Once material is deemed 
"obscene" it may be^seizecj and 
disposed of by the court'and the 
owner or distributor may be pro- 
secuted. 

The major problem with these 
provisions, as perceived by 
women's groups and anti- 
pornography / lobbyists;^ is| they)f 



"obscene". 

Courts have decided 
"obscenity" is determined by a 
comparative analysts of the 
material involved and communi- 
ty standards. For the purposes of 
prosecutions under these sec- 
tions, community standards are 
those of the whole coi^ntry and 
not.of bdated regions. Attemp- 




are imprecise and therefore rare- 
ly used. A complaint must be 
received by the Attorney 
General who will only proceed if 
s/he can prove the elements of 
the offence — for example, the 
person charged was, in fact, 
distributing • or creating the 
material, and the material is 



tin^ to define "obscene", com- 
plicated pornography cases in 
courts for years. 

The Front commun contre la 
pornographie and other groups 
fighting for tighter restrictions on 
creation and distribution of por- 
nographic material in Canada, 
pleaw tun tb page 9 




PFRM CABLE 91.7 

FM In Montreal 



& 




Molson 





iWMiè. present 
The fifth annual 50-hour radio marathon for 
the Kidney Foundation of Canada, Quebec 
Division 



with your host 
IMarc Demers 



This year's goal: $2000 
The purpose: Send a child to dialysis camp 
The time: Monday, 12:00 noon to Wednesday 
at 2:00 pm 
Donations: at Radio McGlli room B11; or 
tables around campus 

Help support this worthwhile cause 
Special thanks to our sponsors 




Molson Breweries, Allan Wolfe, 
Brian Decaire, The Montreal 
Manic, Capital Records, A & M 
Records, Marc Wèber/Hockey 

News. -,*ii^«t!;i.. 



Sam the Record Man, Polygram 
Records, Quality Records, Wea 
Records, And all the students of 
McGIII University who have con- 
tributed to the success of the 
Marathon. 
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Abortion laws unrealislic 



by Kiraty Clarke 

Abortion i^.\ii|^anadaiwye 
always been^cf^^S^MIIlifif: 

The Criminal Code of Canada 
States that anyone involved with 
an abortion in any way is liable to 
a jail .senténce extending , from 
two'years to life. 

After pressure from the 
feminist movement, a federal bill 
was_ Introduced in 1969 to allow 
abbiiicms-.v.for ; women^jv whose 
health''' was ^énd^gered by 
pregnanq;. The decision rests 
with a "therapeutic abortion 
corhmittee" of three doctors. 



In theory this bill was a pro- 
gressive reform, but in practice it 
has had limited success. 

Health criteria varies from pro- 
vince to province,, and even 
among hospitals. Abortions aré 
readily available to women in 
some areas, and almost impbssi-' 
ble to get in others. 

Montréal doctor Henry 
Morgenthaler was twice acquit- 
ted by a Québec Jury when tried 
for performing abortions, on the 
grounds that omitting the pro- 
cedure would have negative ef-' 
fects for the patient. Jhe Québec 
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...pornography laws 



continued £ioni paqc 8 

are supporting two major shifts 
in legi^Uve focus. ' 

Provincially, these groups 
have been lobbying before the 
commission, hearing public 
responses to. Bill 129 — the pro- 
posed legislation which purports 
to change the structure of 
Québec cinéma and the Bureau 
( de surveillance. Under Bill 129, 
'a -new body, the Régie de 
Cinéma, would replace the 
Bureau and the theme of the 
new Régie, although not stated 
in s^o many words in the legisla- 
tion, would ' be to exerd^ 
minimum censorsNp of^jMmr 
entering Québec. 

According to Ginette Busqué . 
at the Front commun contre la 
pornographie, one effect of the 
proposed law would be the ad- 
mittance of 8 and 10 year olds to 
"14 years and over" movies. 
Brusque says the organisers of 
the Front commun were disap-, . 
pointed with the commissions' 
réponse to a brief- Which the 
F^ont.- submitted In early. 
Felîifuary. The disappointment 
stemmed from the group's 
realisation that government ap- 
pears opposed to any form of 
censorship or curbing of freedom 
of expr^ion in this area.' 

Freedom of expression, accor- 
ding to the Front commun, must 



end where it infringes on the 
freedoms of others, such as a 
child's right to freedom from ex- 
ploitation. Consequently, . . they 
support the showing of films 
such as "Not A Love Story" 
because the film embraces a 
strong message against exploita- 
tion through pornography. 
Changes In Bill 129, which the 
group would like to see, include 
the appointment of persons to 
screen and prohibit por- 
nographic films which portray 
sexually violent, racist or sexist 
themes as desirable lifestyles. 

With regard to freedom of ex- 
pression, anti-pornography 
groups encounter strong 
arguments from sectors of Cana- 
dian society which maintain 
freedom of expression, as defin-- 
ed in the Québec Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms of thé Per- 
son and in the Canadian Charter 
of Rights and Freedoms, is ab- 
solute. These groups -maintain 
any 'legislation infringement on 
freedom of expression opens the 
door for obliteration of this 
freedom by provincial and 
federal governments in the 
future. 

Anyone wanting more infor- 
mation about the Front commun 
contre la pornographie should 
call Monique Matte at 933-2216 
or Ginette Busque at 273-1858. 



government eventually dropped 
all charges.; 

In Montreal, abortion referral 
services and clinics will anange 
"legal and . confidential" abor- 
tions for anyone who can pay for 
them. . . ; . 

Currently, any abortion per- 
formed before twelve weeks of 
pregr)ancy costs. $195 in Mon- 
tréal. After that time costs in- 
crease every two weeks ,to a 
maximum of $700 at twenty 
weeks. 

Dilation and Evacuation 
(D&E) is the method used most 
often up to twelve weeks of 
pregnancy. The cervix is dilated, 
then a suction tube is Inserted In 
the uteruSy^A^urctte .(a sharp 
spoonlike instrument ) may also 
be used to remove any placental 
tissue remaining. 

For advanced pregnancies, 
the uterus is injected with saline • 
to Induce contractions in the 
uterus and expell the fetus. This 
method involves increased risk 
to the mother, and takes longer 
to perform. 

At twenty weeks the fetus is 
legally and medically considered 
viable, and abortions are not 
performed. The procedure is 
covered by health Insurance only 
If performed In a hospital. 

The waiting lists for clinics are 
short, operations are usually ar- 
ranged within an hour of ihe pa- 
tients decision. 

Counselling is available for 
those who want it. Anti-abortion 
groups like Pro-Life and Bir- 
thright are located in most major 
cities. Both encourage women to 
study the scientific evidence on 
fetal development, consider the 
moral Implications of abortion 
and alternatives to It. These 
organizations would like to see 
the laws strengthened and en- 
forced! 

As it stands now, abortion 
laws in Canada are useless from 
both the Pro-Dfe and the pro- 
choice point of view. If s definite- 
ly time for a realistic re- 
assessment of Canadian abor- 
tion laws. 



RESTAURANT 

Cafe au Lait 




The best 

capucdno and 
espresso in town. 

; Quiche - Fresh salads • CrSpe Maison and Sandwiches, 
(rightnear campus) 
,1112S|{erbrookcWi^ro^ 
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National Otflc* 
FllmBotnJ natlonildulUm 
olCanada duCinid* 



The National Film Board and The Women's Student Collccrivc 
of Concordia University wil| cclcbratejnternational Women's 
Week with, a special presentation of work-in-progress from 
Studio D. ■ 

DREAM OF A FREE COUMTRY: 
A MESSAGE FROM 
NiCARAQUAn WOMEFI , 



r 

y ■■' It- ^• 



.a film that records the heroism of women.. 
FRIDAY. MARCH 11, 8:00 p.m. 

Conservatoire d'art cinémaioeraptiique 
Concordia University (H-1 10) 
1455 de Malsonneuvc Blvd. West 

Free Admission 



The Women's'Y' 

Women working together... making things happen! 



PWysical Gonditioning 

• Swimming 

• Spccializcd^Aquatic Exercises 

• Ballet iind Jazz Ballet 

• Aerobic Dance 

• Weight Training Centre 

• Drup-lii Babysilling ^ 



Hotel / Residence 
Reasonable rates 



Picl( up 



, Management Centre for^Wdihen 
Courses and Seminars 

• Finance * Data Proccssint; 

• Management * iVlalhcmulics 

• Slock IVIarkct • Efrcctivencss 

Training 

Knowing Our Bodies and Ourselves 

Cuun>cs and Wurksiiops 

Feminist Action 

Inronnaliuii and riTerrals, documentation, 
"Hronn Bug Lunch Series" 
your Tree prugninimv 



YWCA . 1355 Dorchester West . 866-9941 
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A divided fponl: 

the trouDled alliance between feminism 
and the gay liberation movement 



by Margaret Fulford 

"What works for gai>s man end up be- 
ing really oppresdve to women. Now gay 
men do not seem to be challenging their 
• roles as men. They are reinforcing it with 
leather and the celebration of macho 
man." (A Canadian feminist) 

"IffevPinist leadership simply begins to 
attack gay male sexuality, In a blind way, 
without actually looking at how Jhat sex- 
uality is put together, then th^ makes the 
work of gay leadership much harder." (A 
Canadian gay activist) 

The alliance between the feminist 
movement and^th^^^ move- 
ment.'dfficiiltln'the best of times, is now 
jn serious trouble. 

Gay liberation is important to 
feminism. Since the early 1970's, when 
American feminists coined the slogan 
"the personal is political", issues of sex- 
ualjty have occupied a central place iti 
feminist politics. 

Feminists have criticised men's 
domination over women in sexual rela- 
tions, and shown that women have tradi- 
tionally been denied sexual pleasure. 
They have insisted women have the right 
to control their own rëîsrodùction, 
through contraception and abortion, and 
the right to choose th elrjsexua l orienta- 
tion, '-'m^'-- 

The rigid norms of "femininity," 
"masculinity" and heterosexuality, harm 
both women and gay men. Non- 
reproductive sex whether pre-marital, 
extra-marital, lesWan^itfr^ay — is seen by 
many as a sin and a crime, a threat to the 
family and society. 
■ Compubory heterosexuality leads to 
discrimination against lesbians and bisex- 
ual women, and denies aU women ''tlie 
freedom to develop their own sexuality. 

But lesbian concerns have not always 
been priorities in feminist oiganisatlbns. 
ChrIs.^,Bearchell, who writes for the 
predominantly male Toronto gay 
newspaper The Body Politic, began In 
the women's movement: "Most of the 
women I was working with then were 
heterosexual, and although they weren't 
going to throw me out on my ear for 
coming out as a lesbian, theylwére not 
comfortable with It. It was at this time that 
I began to turn more toward gay libera- 
tion." 

The gay liberation movement, which 
emerged after the 1969 Stonewall riots 
(the result of police raids on a , Greenwich 
Village gay bar), borrowed Ideas from the 
women's movement. Many believed the 
oppression of gays, like tjiat of women, 
resulted from gender role stereotyping. 

However, according'; to^oronto gay 
activist George Sinlth, "Feminist analysis 
has produced aii .Ideological account 
which Is separated from the masses of 
gay people — especially men." As the 
movement has developed, "gay men 
have attempted to move the boundary of 
what is masculine to include themselves. 
So they have become more masculine." 

LesÛans working within the gay libera- 
tion movement have often found It male- 
dominated, neglectful of women's issues, 



and even misogynist. When anti-gay ac- 
tivist Anita Bryant spoke in Toronto, 
women who protested alongside gay 
men found the men's anti-Bryant slogans 
were also anti-woman. 

Many lesbians boycotted a demonstra- 
tion held last fall by the Rassemblement 
des gais et lesbiennes à Montréal 
(RAGLAM). The demonstration was to 
promote solidarity between lesbians and 
gays, but It concentrated on such issues 
as public sex and gay baths, which don't 
concern women. 

In recent years the split between 
feminists and gay activists has centred 
around issues of sexual practice. Gay 
men — and-.to a'much lesser extent les- 



heterosexual men, the movement also 

threatens gay male pornography. And 
though some feminists reject censorship 
In favour of education which can change 
attitudes, others advocate a combination 
of the Mo. 

Gays and lesbians have good reason to 
mistrust censorship, which has often been 
used against them. As one lesbian 
feminist says, censorship "could cut off 
our very sense of ourselves through our 
own media, our art, our culturei etc, 
before it has a chance to start." 

The debate over pornography has not 
been friendly. Some gay activists have 
accused feminists of being opposed to 
sex. An American gay magazine recently 




blans — have increasingly concentrated . ran a cover story featuring a picture of 
on defending their sexual practices from Victorian women, entitled "Feminists: 



the police and right-wing organisations 
such as Renaissance International. Since 
all lesbian and gay sex is conddered de- 
viant, manyJbeHeve^ej^movement must 
defend all formT^f consèntûal sex. 

Meanwhile, feminists, since the 
mld-197p's, have concentrated on the 
relation between violence and sexual 
practice. Feminism opposesèthè use of 
power in sexual rela- 
tions, one aspect of 
the oppression of 
women. But feminist 
criticism of child ex- 
ploitation, sado- 
masochism and por- 
nography- has been 
perceived as a threat 
to gay sexuality. 

Controversy sur- 
rounds the issue of 
pedophelia. The Body 
Politic published an ar- 
ticle in 1978 called 
"Men Loving Boys 
Loving' Men", which 
angered many 
readers, especially les- 
bian feminists who op- 
posed accepting 
potentially exploitative 
sexual relations bet- 
ween adults and 
children. 

A minority ; of les- 
bian femihists, In- 
cluding American ac- 
tivist Gayle Rubin, disagree with the 
feminist opposition to sado-masochism, 
arguing In defense of lesbians' right to any 
consentual sex. 

Pornography is the central issue in the 
current debafe between feminism and the 
gay liberation movement. 

In 1980 the (American) National 
Organisation of Women declared itself 
against pornography, pederasty, puWic 
sex and sado-masochism.. Some 
members opposed this, defending the 
rights of the the individual, and arguing 
the Right uses these same issues in tncir 
attacks on lesbians and gay men. 

The Canadian anti-pornography 
movement, aided by the NFB documen- 
tary "Not A Love Story", Is growing fast. 
Although directed at pom used by 



The New Puritans.' 

The Body Politic, in an editorial last 
month, condemned the Wimmlri's Pre 
Brigade, the group which recently fire- 
bombed the Red Hot Video pom shop in 
Vancouver. Arguing that video pom 
shops give gay men access to por- 
nography, the editorial scorned feminists 
for using "traditional" appeals for "the 



police and the danger of assault In the 
streets. 

Feminists and gay liberaUonists must 
unite In defense of lesbian rights, and in 
opposition to compulsory heterosexuali- 
ty. And they can form coalitions with' 
other groups — ethnic minorities, for ex- 
ample — around Issues which concern 
them all. 

The feminist movement has rnùch to 
learn about the concerns of gay men; It 
tends, for Instance, to make Inconrect 
generalisations about; their sexual life. 
Feminists cannot support any por- 
nography which encourages violence, 
exploitation or objectiflcation, whether of 
women, children or men, nor can they 
abandon their fight against pornography 
simply because some right-wing groups 
oppose it as well. 

Yet they should be more explicit about 
the uses to which censorship should and 
should not be put, and the dangers it 
presents to gay and lesbian culture; and 
adaniently express their opposition to 
those anti-porn groups which are also 
anti-gay and anti-feminist. 




protection of women and children". Ac- 
cording to The Body Politic, "Anti-pom 
feminists would do well to take a close 
look at their political friends: first, 
religious fundamentalists, and, now, the 
police." 

The rift between the two movements 
does not eliminate all possibilités of joint 
action. According to George Smith, "It 
needs to be pointed out to gay men, 'look 
how much money Is being spent on trap- 
ping gays in washrooms and how little Is 
spent on rape and domestic violence.' " 

However it is overly optimistic to ex- 
pect most gay men to support issues 
which do not directly concern tliem. But 
some issues concern both groups. For in- 
stance, gays, lesbians and other women 
face disalminatlon at the hands of the 



The difficulties In the alliance between 
feminists and gay activists stem not only 
from Inevitable differences In priorities, 
but from a dangerous tendency to 
simplify the Issues involved. The complex 
connection between sexism and 
heterosexism calls for a comprehensive 
understanding of oppression. Feminists 
ought to place greater emphasis on the 
effect that compulsory heterosexuality 
has on women, and continue to explore 
issues of power and sexuality. 
. The gay liberation movement, while it 
must continue to defend lesbian and gay 
sexuality as it exists today, should not 
stop there. It should strive along with 
feminism to create a sexuality of the 
future, free from the abuses of power in- 
herent in our sexist society. 
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EPQia anPBPs..woineii who slay home 



by Greer Nicholson 

Marriëd women who don't 
work outsid^l^^home are a 
forgotten ygroup 'when statisti- 
cians ate adding up numbers. 
Fifty per cent of women are 
employed outside the home. 
That means . fifty per cent of 
^wolneh work in^the.hotne. Ac- 
'cording to the mediae' they mat- 
ter less than more visible, work- 
ing women. * 

Judy Erola, the federal 
cabinet minister responsible for 
the status of women, recently 
aroused the ire of this usually 
jess than militant group by sug- 
gesting that their husbands didn't 
need the tax, exemption usually 
given to them. Erola suggested 
this group is a privileged minority 
of rich womeni^j;^^^,. 

Hundreds 'M^riwusebound 
mothers' with young children 
hastened to make their opinions 
of Erola public. They also stated ' 
their feelings about surviving on 
their husbands' inadequate 
salaries. 

. Inflation has hit women at 
home harder than most. Young 
children require a seemingly 
endless procession of consumer 
goods. Manufacturers have a 
captive audience for diapers and 
baby clothes. Prices for these 
items regularly skyrocket. 

Anne Lacombe, .a young 
mother of two, expresses the 
quandary: "My kids are very 
young. I don't really want to 
work right now. I don't disagree 
with what womens' lib says, but I 
want to stay at home' for a few 
more years. But my husband 
makes $16,000 a year. We give 
up a lot for the kids and it just 
gets harder." iiu vjlH ^ 

A family that has Iiwrd^en on 
two salaries before children are 
born may find itself close to the 
poverty line after the birth of a 




child. One paycheck is gone, but 
the expectations that both part- 
ners had in material terms are 
still present. 

"I was really happy when I 
was working so It seemed like 
the bottom fell out of everything 
when I got pregnant," said Sally 
Jones, (not. her >^ea| name). "I 
started tb hate my husband, ]ust 
because he was still getting out 
and meeting people; the worst 
problem was isolation," Jones 
continued. 

"We just didn't stop fighting, 
mostly because I wasn't used to 
being by myself much," Jones 
said. "Qfice I met a few people 
around my neighbourhood, 
things were easier." 

Anyone who has stayed home 
with young children for any 
length of time can attest to the 
changes that Isolation from sodal 
interraction can cause. One 
mother expressed a dilemma 



hilariously: "After ten years, 1 
went to a formal dinner party 
with my husband's boss and 
other colleagues of his. I felt 
elegant for the first time in years. 
I bought a new dress and had my 
hair done. I read Newsweek, 
Time and every dally newspaper 
I could find. ./^0i,>^:y;.v/ 

Everything was going well, 
until the main course was serv- 
ed. I realized my husband's boss 
was.staring at me oddly, but I put 
it^cKwv to my wit or style or 
something. It was only when 1 
started eating that I saw that I'd 
cut his steak into small bite-size 



pieces, out.^.of;iforce^of habit. 
Then I uhaeiit(M(]' why he'd 
looked at me so oddly." 

This acquisition of habits that 
stem from years of dealing with 
young children is not an uncom- 
mon experience. Many women 
say they have found themselves 
talking in baby-talk to grocery 
store clerks, mall deliverers and 
superintendants. 

One of the biggest changes In 
these wome In the 

last few'years'b their rc-enhry In- 
to education. About fifteen per 
cent of women over forty are 
taking some kind of higher 
education course. 

This is a particulariyi^ting 
course of action for wbirieiTwho 
grew up in a more traditional 
time. They gave up their educa- 
tion when they got married. 
Suddenly, their children are 
finished their schooling and 
working. With responsibility 
gone,' they can enjoy their 
education without guilt. 

Often, children are pleased 
and surprised with the new In- 
terests their niothers acquire in 
the educational process. "Being 
in graduate school at thé same 
time as your mother is a bit 
weird," said one woman. "It on- 
ly gets difficult if you're in the 
same programme. I heard one 
woman say that competing with 
your mother is far more strange 
than competing with a brother or 
sister." 

What role has the overwhelm- 
ing criticism of Erola's comments 
played in attracting attention to 



women at home? This is almost 
impossible to assess. There is no 
real homogeneity to the group. 
While- somè women are as well 
.off as Erola implies, the majority 
range from low to middle in- 
come groups. 

The only thing that ties these 
women together Is that they are 
financially dependant on so- 
meone else. 

Some women find It more 
liberating to stay at home. One 
expressed horror at the idea of 
working: "TKey call that a 
freedom? The freedom to wake 
up at seven in the morning and 
dash off to work? The freedom 
to be told what to do by a boss? 
No thanks. At least' my children 
and I have a real bond, through 
spending time together, as well 
as through birth. I never felt that 
with people in an office when I 
was working. Sure, It's tough 
financially, but what isn't? I used 
to' spend so much dressing for 
work and getting back and forth 
that I probably save sorhe money 
by not working." 

One conclusion from all this is 
clear. Erola should think^tyyice 
before making unresearched 
statements. Erola succeeded on- 
ly In making- married womens' 
anger viable. Perhaps this new 
media attention will help these 
women to become more vocal In 
the future. If society tells so- 
meone they are only a $3600 
deduction, they have a right to 
get angry. They're inclined to act 
on the powerful feelings that this 
anger produces," 



Agents Of the social status quo 




by Karen Bastow 

In 1975 there were no women 
on the Québec Federation of 
Labour (QEL) executive. Accor- 
ding to Sylvie Fugère, the ad- 
ministration is now half women, 
half men and the executive has 
some women members. The 
Confédération des syndicats na- 
tionaux (CSN) convention this 
siimmer did not have a single 
wornan on the executive — un- 
doubtably an embarassment for 
a progressive organisation. 
The success of unions in fur- 



source of cheap labour. 

Organising "job ghettos" con-, 
slstlng mainly of women may in- 
crease benefits and bargaining 
strength but rarely changes the 
disparity between men and 
women's salaries. 

One would expect, therefore, 
that opportunities for wage pari- 
ty between men and women are 
greater where union member- 
ship is evenly distributed bet- 
ween them. Contracts now tend 
to include clauses which require 
equal pay for equal work and 



Iheringequal-rights for women is. promotion on the basis of 
ambiguous. The strongest seniority, 
unions are for skilled workers. Job segregation within unions 
where female membership is allows the continuation of salary 
negligible. Significantly, firms , differences. The Canadian Com- 
hich have higher wages tend to «iynjjmjeations u is propor- 

— 1. / .-J- <^iionatly represented by women 

at the shop steward level; 
however, where promotion is 
decided according 'to ability, 
leeway Is left for discrimination. 
In the case of the Confédération 
des enselgnajit(e)s du Québec 
(CEQ), men make an average of 
$31,000 a year while their 
female counterparts make 
$28.000. 

One possibility for equalising 
male and female wages is equal 
work equal pay clauses. Unfor- 
tunatley, the sexual segregation 
of the job force makes this tool 
fruitless. It is only useful when 
men and women are employed 



w 

have work forces made up of 
■rr'predpiTiinantly, unionised males. 
For example, it is ho coincidence 
that nurses are notoriously 
underpaid and are mostly 
women. In the segregation of the 
labour: market into men and 
women workers, women typical- 
ly occupy the less organised sec- 
tors. 

I; This is due to the lower level 
7 of skills and their Impermanent 
^ relationship with the work force. 
I The problem is these 
5 characteristics tend to perpetuate 
> themselves. Historically, 
I women, like ethnk: groups, have 
S provided employers with a 



in the same jobs. 

The union is essentially 
powedess to alter this wage dif- 
ferential without jepordlsing the 
position of higher paid members. 
Any wage raise in the union will 
usually have to be paid by 
another group within the 
organisation. Since pay raises 
are granted on a percentage 
ba||s to all members, ' the only 
way for a union to combat ine- 
quality would be through an ac- 
tual change in labour structure. 
However, a major restructuring 
is unlikely in a time layoffs and 
little new hiring. In hard 
economic times, the interests of 
unions are Individualistic, not 
egalitarian. 

Child care facilities and paid 
maternity leave are two conaete 
attempts to reduce the burden 
borne by women In the labour 
force. Unions. In Sweden hâve 
negotiated successfully for 
maternity clauses which apply 
equally to men and women. 
Nonethless only 7 per cent of 
male workers take time off to 
raise children. 

Unions today may raise their 
wages relative to non-unionised 
sectors, but essentially they are . 
individualistic organisations. As 
an established Institution of our 
society, they are unlikely to ef- 
fect sex based discrimination in 
any far reaching manner. 
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Why we write 

Once again we have our hands on the press. 

And we're using It to our own ends. This issue follows 
International Women's Day, a celebration 75 years old. 
It is a recognition of global sisterhood, and of the goals 
which still remain dear to us — and have not been met. 
. This Issue is our contribution to the fight for women's 
equality, the battle against the myths about women that 
have been haunting us for centures — in the media,' the 
courts, the schools — In all the Institutions that work to 
distance us from our goals, that rnake the goals 




necessary in the first place. The anay of articles In this 
edition reflect the wide variety of perspectives women 
have. 

Hostility Is not our goal. We want to, encourage 
awareness through education, by offering information 
about women and their unique situations all over the 
world. Legislation has improved our status to a certain 
extent, but^there^js , still much work to be' done. 
Dlscrimlnatibln^'' harassment, rape, wife battering — 
they're still major issues of cpncern; and more subtle ex- 
pressions of sexist attitudes, particularly in regard to our 
Interaction with the men in our lives, demand careful 
analysis and a continual struggle. 

Awareness that there Is a problem is the first step 
towards solving !t. From there we must stimulate debate 
among women and men, and incorporate our 
awareness into our own lives, at all levels — political, in- 
tellectual, and personal. We must never stop examining 
and questioning our attitudes, ideas, words, and ac- 
tions. 

Battling the established order necessarily - erodes 
men's privileges. It threatens their power, demarids that 
they turn over what belongs to us: the power to control 
our bodies, our livelihoods, our future. It shatters the 
traditional femafe role, a role which still offers a certain 
securl^ and comfort to some women. Complacency is 
convenient, and it is often less threatening (It is hardly 
attractive to recognise your own Inferior status), but 
does little to affect positive change. 

Although unable to speak on a personal level for. 
men, we urge our male readers to take the suggestions 
we have made in this issue, and those of women you 



know, into serious consideration, and to consider how 
they apply to your own lives. 

' We do not wish to be male, nor do we wish to make 
the same mistakes men have made In restricting their 
goats to stereotypical Ideas of success. Changing our 
status implicitly requires radically altering the structure 
of our society. When we have overcome our oppression 
we will be living In a world. of equal Individuals, a world 
where we will all be free to laugh, cry, and love. 

We don't claim to speak for half the world's popula- 
tion; we speak only for ourselves. But we speak to all 
the world of our understanding of. our lives and strug- 
gles, and of those of our sisters everywhere. The articles 
on these pages encompass Issues affecting all women — 
radical or conservaUave, lesbian or straight, mother or 
student. • 

The anger women feel Is being channelled Into ac- 
tion. This is the proof. 

The Dally Feminist Collective 



The freedom of the press belongs 
to those who control the press. 






f 



Women. 

Confidantes, teachers, mothers, friends 
Searching, learning, avoiding trends 
So much to do, so much denied 
But the spirit sprung, we won't hide 
We'll do it for us 
We'll move forward en masse 

Come, celebrate; sisters, today's our together day 
With e^ch other and laughter we'll have it our way! 

- MEA 





My Anger Is My Courage 

Sometimes, 

my anger overwhelms me. 
Based In my stomach, 
It floods my body, 
oiften transforming itself 
into an overpovyering 
rage, 

fed by my very existence. 

I touch her .bréast. 

Asin._ 

He rapes me. 

An accepted expression of power. 

Society's (men's) values. 
Not mine, ' 
but part of my life. . 
And^the lives of my sisters. 
My anger turns to rage. 

It rarely passes. 

But sometimes. 

When I am tired, 

or disillusioned, 

or overwhelmed by the fact 

of the struggles and pain ahead, 

my anger settles into 

a well of sorrow. 

And that is what frightens me most.' 
Paula Louise SiepniewIcz 
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while i am worrying àboùt things like mornings 
and my breasts are heavy from missed menstruation 
he askéd me for a small kiss on his lips it's not such 
ah effort to make 

like even fake It and i won't have to know it 
Just don't hurt me ' \ 

like men muttering in raincoats 
asking the clouds for bowls to relieve themselves 
to save from drowning 

the ugly nuns undress and catch what they hope to tear 
and never know what makes them gag 
what pulls at their sagging goums 
anyway i couldn't do it . 
so he planted his two curvy pink lips on my cheek 
and I knew what made me ijend in two 
what is all this empty talk 
and jumping up and down 
i don't like kissing 

i don't like touching your callôu'sed finger tips 
and why do you smile and rub against me as if it's 
so natural 

how long can i exist on sympathy 
like a cardboard quilt or a tropical sundrink 
i am your red for this winter landscape 
and right now when I want to undo my hair , 
it makes me sick 

^ Amy Schatz 



On men in 
the movement 



When speaking of the feminist movement, the in- 
evitable question arises; "And what about men?" 

It is a frustrating question. Once again, the ultimate 
concern is how our reactions to our oppression affect 
men; It is . also frustrating because there is no easy 
answer. ' . • . , , 

Working towards a non-sexist society demands much 
more than merely challenging political and legal institu- 
tions. As women involved in the feminist movement, 
we work on two levels, thc» political and the personal. 
Politically, we think, write, speak, demonstrate, lobby 
and fire-bomb. At the same time we try to examine 



every aspect of our personal lives, and subsequently 
strive to make our relationships equal, healthy and 
honest. 

We are wary of allowing men equal involvement on 
the political level. We recognise the male phenomenon 
of dominating and directing discussions, decisions, and 
actions. '■ Male involvement in the leadership and 
decision-making process of our feminist organisations 
would aeate internally the same problems we are trying 
to fight externally. • 

As well, our politics come from the heart, from per- 
sonal experience. Just as white vyomen can never truly 
understand what it means to be blackfimd^ubjected to 
racism, men can only intellectually comprehend what it 
means to be a woman in a patriarchal society. Their 
understanding of our fears, frustratlohs, and anger ex- 
tend only as far as their Imaginatlon'is able. 
■ >We are not suggesting men have nothing to con- 
tribute to the feminist movement. On a political level;' 
they can do support work; not involving themselves in 
Initiating strategy within feminist organisations. On a 
personal level, they, like us, have more than a life's 
work cut out for them. 

It is essential men.familtolse themselves with feminist . 
objectives in order toTlnaerstand oiir dissatisfaction with . 
'our status, treatment and stereotyping, and to /bcognlse 
how we perceive male attitudes and behaviour that 
perpèhiate our situation. This'does not mean men need 
to consume massive amounts of feminist theory in order 
to effectively question the nature of their relationships 
with other human beings. It does mean they should ex- 
pose themselves to feminist ideasand evaluate their ap- 
plicability to their own lives. 



Men should obviously examine and modify their at 
litudes towards women, but they must also strive to 
change the nature of their relationships with men. Com- 
petition, fear of exposure, and subsequent inability to be 
honest with one another are some of the more negative 
aspects of relationships among men, and they inevitably 
affect the way they interact with wohien. Sexist attitudes 
are not only present in the.interactions between women 
and men; the extent to which sexism has been Ingralnec 
Into our personalities Is detrimental to all relationships. 

Eventually the need arises for men to have a forum in 
which they cari discuss their Ideas and frustrations regar- 
ding their attitudes, relationships, and lives. Anti-sexist 
■. men's groups can provide a space for men to deal with 
these issues with other men who are honestly struggljng 
against sexism. As well, men's groups can be used as a 
base from which interested men can do support work 
(cbôrdlnating day care facilities, etc.) for feminist 
organisations. 

It . is important that men involved in the feminist 
movement not dwell on their, feelings of guilt. It is'not 
practically useful for men to flog themselves because o 
their chromosomes, and does nothing for their emo- 
tional well-being. It is possible for men to reach each 
.çther on a new level of honesty and trust. 

Part of our problem as women is having to be-al 
things for men because they are so often very little for 
each other. And moving tpwards caring and mutually 
sQpportive relationships between men can and will be a 
rewarding process. 

Both women and men have a part to pby in the 
feminist movement. Women organise and lead the 
struggle to challenge and restructure sexist institutions 
while some men provide essential support work. 
Simultaneously, all of us work to analyse and radically 
change the nature of out interactions with one another 
As well,' men fight sexism in an arena which II 
sometimes impossible for women to enter; by virtue o 
their . being male they can reach men who refuse to 
recognise the necessity; of challenging sexist attitudes. 

•Women obviously have more to gain from their own 
emancipation, but we will ail benefit from a society 
where our lives are not only more bearable, but more 
joyous. 

Catherine Kellogg 
Paula Siepniewlcz 
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Picture perfect 
and $800 poorer 



by Melinda Wittstoclc- 



very year, thousands of Canadian 
women flock to modelling schools 
;wlth the dream of. transforming 
themselves into the media's idea of the 
perfect woman These women spend 
thousands of dollars in order to. become 
the Image of the tall, thin and beautiful 
woman they ore bombarded with in 
fashlpn magazines and advertisements. 

Many of these women hope to become 
successful models some day. They envi- 
sion fame, wealth and glamour. In 
Canada, only a fraction of those women 
enrolled in modelling courses ever 
become successful full-time models. 

Most modelling schools refuse to 
discuss a woman's "talent" with her until 
after' she completes the course. The 
school tells her she has "possibilities," but 
she will have to take the course before 
they "know" for sure." Modelling Jobs are 
not promised; self-improvement Is. 
. So, with high expectations, the woman 
.doles out a thousand dollars, and waits to 
be transformed into the "face of the 
eighties". She can't 
,be successful, slie is 
told, unless she 
works hardj,^?-^^. 

She must^^âve 
great self-discipline. 
She has to 
transform herself in- 
^tog>[a thin, clear- 
fSWi n n e d , 
fashionable woman 
with a beautiful 
srnile. She biso has 
to have a scin- 
tillating personality. 
She has to walk 
with poise and 
grace, have proper 
manners and be 
feminine. She has 
to project many dif- 
ferent moods when 
behind the camera. 
Above alL.she must 
be professional. 

The three largest' 
schools.ln Montréal 
are Barton Taylor, 
Audrey Morris & 
Associates Ltd. and 
Joan Sheskay 
Agency. They offer 
modelling classes, 
as well as self-improvement and "charm" 
courses. These schools have different 
guidelines for acceptance, and different 
methods of teaching the women enrolled 
In their programs. • 
/0\ udrey Morris & Associates Ltd., 
an agency and modelling school, 
L_/C_jhas the best reputation. For $800, 
the modelling course teaches women 
about personal grooming, hair care, 
nutrition, skin care, wardrobe planning, 
posture, walking and makeup techni- 
ques. It offers classes In fashion 
photography makeup and runway 
modelling. Women also learn 
photography techniques and public 
speaking. 

The course lasts three months and is 
composed of 27 classes. There are about 
IS wpnten to a class and the program is 
always' full. . 



"Most of the women take the course to 
complement their present careers with 
the hope of maybe getting some work as 
a model. They don't expect miracles — 
we don't take a magic wand and zap, 
you're a model," explained Chantai 
McPherson, the Director of Audrey Mor- 
ris' modelling school. 

"Women want better jobs and self- 
improvement will help them to find that 
better job. Personal grooming is Impor- 
tant for success. People judge you by 
how you look — it's sad, but that's the 
way it is. There is never a second chance 
for a good first impression," says McPher- 

Audrey Morris has no guidelines for ac- 
ceptance to the school since "we are here 
to help everbody", she says. "We are 
open to all women for self-Improvement 
and modelling. We can't refuse anyone, 
we are approved as a school under the 
Ministry of Education." ^ ^ 

McPherson believes training Is 
necessary for a modelling career: 

"Without the pro- 
per training, there is 
no way a model will 
be prepared for the 
market. To be the 
best at . what you 
do, no matter what 
it is, you need the 
education and the 
training." 

Barton 
Taylor, the 
school 
advertising itself as 
"one of America's 
finest^^schools for 
women of all ages," 
teaches classes 
similar to those of- 
fered at Audrey 
Morris. The modell- 
ing course costs 
$900 for- a three 
month period of 
walking, makeup 
and photography 
lessons. For semi- 
private lessons, the 
fee is $1.800. 

At Barton Taylor, 
ihe girls learn how 
to move, lose 
weight, apply 
makeup, do their hair and dress. We also 
emphasise^djscipline, proper conduct and 
etiqueïtcfWe help them to be aesthetical- 
ly correct." says Director AI Taylor. 

According to Taylor, women taking the 
course are "all carcer-mlnded'glrls who 
want to change, advance or develop 
careers. They all say they want to model, 
but they really don't. They want, and 
need, self-Improvement. They all realise 
the value of a modelling course and what 
it does for you. 

"All successful women — those who 
make 50 grand a year ,(at any job) — 
have all taken a course like this. It's 
synonymous with success," adds Taylor. 

Taylor feels a woman's looks are Ihe 
most important factor in deciding how 
successful she will be in any field, not just 
modelling. 
"You need a good balance of aesthetic 




and academic, training io be successful . A 
lot of ' women^'get ihelir university degree 
but they can't find a Job because they may 
be overweight or have bad skin. No one 
will hire them if they don't look' good. 

"Success is a combination of mind and 
body. Good appearance will always open 
the door for a girl. It's better to be 
beautiful and dumb than ugly and in- 
telligent. Walt, I better not say that. 
Rather, if you want to be smart, you get 
further acting dumb," says Taylor. 

McPherson disagrees with Taylor. 
'The most important quality a woman 
can have .if she wants to be successful is 
great personality. She has to be bright 
and Intelligent to succeed in anything — 
including modelling. Modelling not only 
demands beautiful people, but also 
smart, quick and flexible people," said 
McPherson. 

Taylor insists "makeup and clothes are 
what get the women noticed. Men notice 
a woman who is well made-up. First men 
see what a nice girl she is, then they see 
what a nice brain she has. Every man 
who says he doesn't like makeup on a 
woman Is lying." 

aoan Sheskay, the owner of Joan 
Sheskay Agency feels "the most 
,tajpiggUmt^uallty needed to suc- 
ceed is sielf-conRdence and many people 
lack that," she says. "If you believe In 
yourself, you can accomplish anything — 
with hard work and effort, of course. Per- 
sonality is also Important — without it 
you get nowhere." 

Joan Sheskay does not have a modell- 
ing or self-improvement school. 
However, she does teach modelling to 
those who have the potential to model. 
"We have about 30 interviews a day with 
people who want to model. At the most, 
only one a day is accepted, mostly 
none," she said. 

Those accepted "are put into a photo- 
session right away with our 
photographer. We take about 100 shots 
In a variety of clothes. 

"With the pictures we can tell if the 
woman is photogenic. We know and she 
knows if she can model or not before she 
invests six months of her life and $800 to 
boot." 

Sheskay feels modelling courses are a 
waste of time and money. "It takes six 
months and a thousandi^bucks : before 
they see a photographer and"cven kno* 
if they can model. Many women,' 
especially students, don't have the 
money to spend on a course. 

"In order to get modelling jobs, you 
need to have photographs anyway. This 
way, you get into it immediately," adds 
Sheskay. 

However. It costs from $65 to $125 for 
only one photo-session . The fee includes 
the photographer's time, film, contact 
sheets, a makeup artist and hairstylist. 
Many photo-sessions are needed to get 
good pictures. As well, .the woman may 
not have the "talent" necessary to model. 

As Taylor says, "We don't even discuss 
the girl's modelling possibilities until after 
she has taken the course. We don't pro- 
mise anything — we can't promise them 
a job." 

. Sheskay says modelling schools In 





Montréal "aren't helping anyone." She 
adds, "none of the modelling schools are 
modelling schools — they are self- , 
Improvenlent schools. Often there are 
, too many people In the class for the 
women to learn how to model profes- 
sionally. 

"The courses give nothing to people 
unless they just want to meet people and 
make friends," says Sheskay. 

dith Harvey, a second year 
Management student at McGill, is 

a graduate of Audrey Morris. She 

decided to fake Ihe course last fall 
because she wanted to model. ' 

"Last summer when I was looking for a 
Job, I saw an ad for Joan Sheskay which 
said 'modelling — no experience 
necessary'. So .1 went In for an Inten'lew 
and she said I was' perfect. The problem 
was that I didn't have enough money to 
be able to afford Ihe pictures then. It gave 
me the confidence I needed, so I got two 
jobs that summer so I would be able to 
pay for it. 

"By the end of the summer, I started 
asking around to see what was the best 
school and agency. I decided to go with 
the Audrey Morris course," explains 
Harvey. 

She thinks the $800 spent on the 
course was worthwhile: "It's all so expen- 
sive, but the initial Investment is worth it If 
it means you can model." 

Harvey is. hoping to model when she 
graduates from McGill. "My management 
degree is something I have to fall back 
on, but I really want to model. I Just hope 
I can be successful. My dream is to model 
In Europe." 

The large demand for modelling 
schopk is a result of the emphasis society 
places on women's appearance. Women 
are told by the media they won't be suc- 
cessful .without Investing large sums of 
money Into their looks. 

Modelling courses are not just 
monetary investments, they are In- 
vestments Into the way many people In 
society expect women to appear and 
behave. In succumbing to the ideals 
behind the courses, women lose the 
choice to decide for themselves what they 
want to wear and how they want to act 
They dish out money to modelling 
schools in return for a plastic image. 
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Discrlmlnallon is secondary 

Women in science 



by Heather Penluk 

PHONE CONVERSATION 
FEB. . 2,^ 1983.. AS DAILY 
REPORTER ^TRACKS DOWN 
QUARRY: 

Reporter: "Are there currently 
any women Physics professors at 
McGill? I would like to speak 
with one regarding a story Ym 
working on." 

Physics Administrator: "There 
are' no women physics pro- 
fessors at McGill." 

Reporter: "Are . there any 
women auxiliary professors?" 

Physics Administrator: "No." 

Reporter; "Have there ever 
been any women physk:s pro- 
fessors?',' 

Physics Administrator: "Well, 
there was Dr. McPherson but 
she died three years ago." 

Reporter: • "Are there any 



volved In science? Dr. Sarah 
Gibbs, one of the three women 
professors in the McGill Biology 
department had a number of 
comments on the subject. 

Gibbs was trained as a techni- 
cian at Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts and in 1958 mov- 
ed to Harvard where she did her 
graduate work. 

Gibbs believes the work of 
women scientists te accepted Just 
as quickly as the work of men. 
Yet women get less recognition 
for thé work because they're 
usually working In a man's lab: 

"Even if the woman's name 
goes first on the publication, the 
work te still regarded as coming 
from that man's lab." 

Gibbs also says that until 
recently, women scientists were 
paid much less: 





women in the McGill Physics ' 
Department at all?" 

Physks Administrator; "We 
have three women who are 
working towards their PhD's. 
Perhaps you'd like to speak to 
one of them. I believe Mihaela 
Sanielevid could provide you 
with some information." 

Mihaela Sanielevid, Mickey, 
as she te called in the McGill 
Physics Department, is in the se- 
cond year of her PhD program. 
Working in high energy physics, 
Mickey says she went into 
physics because, "I wanted to go 
into the exact sciences and math 
had no impact on reality." ■ 

"If you see a woman in the 
Physics Department, you usually 
think she's a secretary," she 
says. 

Biology, in contrast to 
Physics, is becoming woman- 
dominated in terms of numbers. 
However, even in biology, most 
of the women arc, working in a 
technician capacity, under the 
direction of male professors. 

Why are there not more 
women at the top of the science 
ladder despite the fact that 
women are becorrtng more In- 



"I read an article in inS 
Australia Nature Magazine a'' 
number of years ago that gave 
two different salaries, one for 
men ' and a lower one for 
women. While working at a 
University in Great Britain, I was 
paid only £1000 a year while the 
men got £1400. However in the 
1970's I became much more 
militant for women. I thought I 
was underpaid six years ago and 
I got a raise." 

As to why there are fewer 
women at^l^pp of the science 
ladder,' GlbM^ys,"Womcn'àre 
beginning to iget more power. 
We have a woman. Rose 
Johnson, who te chairperson of 
the biochemistry department. 

"Women are generally not ag- ' 
gressive or competitive enough 
for big science. The effect of 
society conditioning is Immense 
and women are taught that they 
should be nice and supportive so 
that they'll be able to get a hus- 
band. 

"Martina Horner, president of 
Radcliffe and a top psychologist, 
believes that brilliant women 
want to fail because If they suc- 
ceed a man won't want them. 



"Women also don't work in 
teams as well as men." says 
Gibbs. 

Perhaps the greatest example 
of a woman who was not a team 
player te Rosalyn Franklin, who 
discovered the structure of DNA 
through X-ray crystallography. 
(There te some controversy as to 
whether Franklin was actually 
able to deduce the helical struc- 
ture of DNA, but in any case, it 
was her data which eventually 
led to the deduction of ai helix.) 

Franklin refused to discuss her, 
work even with her boss. Even- 
tually Watson and Crick were 
able to sneak a peak at Franklin's 
data and went on to win the 
Nobel Prize. 

Another important reason for 
women not making it to the top 
in science is that they take off 
time to have, children^anâ this 
can put them far bëhïhd^iiî uielr 
careers. 

Conceming discrimination of 
men towards women scientists, 
Gibbs believes she was a victim 
two years ago when she applied 
for a chair position at an Ontario 
University. 

"Out of five men, Khad been 
selected as the second choice, 
but when the man who had been, 
the first ciioice resigned the posi- 
tion, I sucdenly became' third on 
the list so that there was still a 
man ahead of me." 

Gibbs admite, however, that 
this was an isolated iricldent and 
that generally men are suppor- 
tive and encouraging. 

There are women at McGill 
who do feel they have been very 
fortunate in their scientific 
careers and have < encountered 
little if any discrimination. 

Dr. Patricia Kongshavn, a pro- 
fessor in the McGill Physiology 
Department .states, that, 
"Perhaps I have been particular- 
ly fortunate In that the in- 
dividuate with whom I work have 
bejen very supportive in terms of 
Jfmyfcareer advancement." 

Kongshavn is currently doing 
research concerning 
mechanisms of host resistance to 
various types of infection^ and 
has made nui^erous . contribu- 
tions to medical science. 

She sajs women are fortunate 
becau^they^ have the choice of 
. having- a^'family, taking on a 
career or both, whereas men are 
expected to have a career. 

The reason for the lack of 
women on the top rungs of the 
science ladder does not lie in 
discrimination. Men are accep- 
ting and encouraging women in 
science. 

Perhaps the answer lies closer 
to the fact that women 
themselves have chosen either 
not to take on the pressure of 
havjng a competitive career or 
wish to raise a family instead of 
becoming the top in their career. 

But those who insist that van- 
quishing male dominance In the 
sciences te the sole answer to all 
the problems of women In the 
field are wrong, For women who 
have the capability and dedica- 
tion to make it to the top, the op- 
portunities are there. 
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' -^^^ Men's Corischusiiess Rating 
group disbanded. For manif of 
the men Involved, It was their, 
first experience In letting out th^r 
thoughts and feelings to a group of men 
.about feminlsrn,_ma5culinlty, sexuaf/ty 
and personal relatlonshlpsi among other 
things.. This- qràcle h haseii^anlsôme of 
what those- men experien 
an ano/ysis of the so-called "rhen's move- 
ment". 

. "Men of every class, race, seKual 
preference and political orientation treat 
women as inferiors." Whatever dif- 
ferences men may have, "our (men's) 
basic sexist orientation remains." (For 
Men Agdnst Sexism, Jon Snodgrass, 
. editor) 

Men's, groups aren't anything new. 
Governments, General Motors^ the 
American Medical Association; the 
military and many other groups all glori^ 
the power of masculinity in a''''man's 
worid. 

f . With the. re-emergence of 
theji wnn|OT^oy^ the 
ôO'sMnien ïçwcreii forced to 
reassess their traditional ideas 
about themselves and their roles within 
the sodal structure. They resolv^ their, 
conflicts in ope of two ways. Sdme men 
simply incorporated the advantages of 
women's more emotionally expressive 
persianal interactions into their behavior, 
' using them to strengthen their bonds with 
. other men and reinforce their male power, 
^d privilege over women. Others ac- 
'^pt(^ the. difficult and painful choice of 
recognlstng their sexisnri. oppressed 
women personally and socially, so begin- 
ning the long process of changing their 
behaviour to redress this injustice. - 

The motivating force behiiid the forma- 
tion of a McGiU men'^nrpjjq^^ 
bat sexism through''p€rsond'3iàhgé and 
through social and political activism. 

Many of us were there as a result of a 
growing awareness of the reasons for the 



by Jeff Reusing ■ 




; conflicts that had^ aeitejO RgçUlnîouri 
-sonal relationship^ wiil^fl^^ 
wo[nen friends, who had cKallehged bur 
sexist behaviour. We had experienced 
the personal pain of trying to develop 
nbn-sa^^rdat|onsl^ps^^ we felt the 
need jtçilUiwëi^nieâfx^ with 
othen 




Underpinning our ex- 
peûiomà^jm^t^: developing 

^■1 undôstûfdfi^of ' the political 
. qiiestion of rnale power and 

privilege and its connection with the 
issues of reproductive rights, male 
violence, racism, imperialism and en- 
vironmental exploitation. 
But {dof^|with this ; was the realisation 
that ,:^^tbb, are limited, by the 
dominamiglway we have chosen to deal 
with the world. One member of the group 
articulated our confusion: . . 

""A big problem for us was deciding • 
whcthe^wej ^ C.R. group or 

alwoinenlfmc^^rnent su group. 
There was ari undefined purpose: Would 
we be feminist activists or a group of men 
Just sitting around talking about our feel- 
ings and isn't it difildilt to be a man? This 
created a lot' of tension.'' 

Of course, it has to be repcfgniMdjnale 
socialisation is. not geared tbjau^nes- 
sion of men but is rather.a pr^ara^nof 
the male for dominance over women. 
This translates into misogyny. 

f Patriarchy has" dlvide4;inen 
and women into dominant and 
subordinate castes by polarising 
sexuality and personality Into 
masculine and feminine attributes. One 
of the most |dan^aqus and frightening 
aspectsof this is the^erotlciâtion of power 
and aggression along with a separation of 
men's sexuality from their emotions. Our 
basic nnode of sexual interaction Is a pro- 



cess of objectlficatlon, fixation and con- 
quest. Objectification of female attributes 
to deny women's humanity; fixation on 
those attributes (tits, pussy, cunt) as 
something separate from . personhodd; 
conquest to satisfy the fixation. 

Men ^ In. the group expressed their 
thoug^abbut this and its effect on their 

■piamejonthe most impoftant.thlngs for 
me was an awareness that. other. men' 
were feeling the same way as rdld. We've 
been alienated from four^ium sexuality 

. and damaged by society.' Sexuality is 
molded by our culture, and the power 
imbalance of it is detrimental for both 
men and women." 

"I think hatred of women Is built Into 
pur consdéncés by our socialisation, par- 
tlculariybf our sexuality. Many feminists 

■ feel that rape is just an extreme' 
behavioural expression of a general 
societal hatred of women. We're taught 
to objectify • women as a kind of 
dehumanising process. We don't love 
women, only parts of their bodies. Once 
they are sub-human you ouaÀeatithemji 
the way pornography dbwl=Sl^fBBi 
same thing as with racism — ' there's no 
need to feel guilty about having power 
over peqsle if you believe they're lesser 
than jwiare^K^ij-^ . 

"yêlS^andmKtfl^ are 
potential rapists — It's built Into our 
psyches from day one. That's what is so 
difficult to deal with consciously. The 

«|g|^e|^u develop your level of- :can- 

^sciousiess. thé more layers of rnisbgyriy 
appear." 

Althou^ sexuality was one 
ÊÊ^k of the most emotionally dlstur- 
blng areas in which to confront 
this reality, men found that 
their sexist orientation affected every area 
of their livfiSif*-!';; \ . 



The role of men in changing sexist 
society remains uncertain. Most of those 
in the group felt men's basic role should 
be in confronting other men: 

"We should be confronting men, mak- 
ing them aware of how they profit from 
power." ' 

"If we recognise the legitimacy of the 
women's movement, it will broaden the 
basis of progresdve solidarity." 

There was some conflict as to . what 
men's rote sliould.be in Joint action with 
women. Some men felt that: 

"We should be supporHve of feminists, 
but definitely should not take a leading 
role. Men always want to take what they 
-perceive as the Interesting things, to be In 
positions of power. Instead we stiould be 
working In the day care centres, serving 
the coffee, and recpgnizing the value of 
these tasks." ^ÉlÉiÉÉ''^^ 

Others believed tNi!w&^id but did 
not go far enough: 

"There are occasions on which, sym- 
bolically, It Is very important for women 
^^^^^^S^ vMble. However, there 
snouKTDe^SnougK trust between feminist 
men and wbmen for thetri to work 
together without rigidly ddlning what 
either sex's role should be in advance." 

P^^^ Focusing on the. 'costs' of 
masculinity and the dlscbvery 
. T that, yes, society Umlts us too 
. I must not lead to a myopia 
about the political implications of men 
and women's interaction. The .men's 
group conb-ibuted greatly to the personal 
grourth of those wtio .participated in it. 
Unfortunately, it never developed a 
larger perspective and thus frustrated 
many of us. Personal growth may be an 
inevitable first stage in change, but it 
should not stop there. Meni>imust go 
beyond their own reactions aha'feel^gs. 
The knowledge we have gained must 
also be used to' transform our personal 
relationships and as>the bads for ded- 
sioriiulAbbut the political action we will 
Ige SEodst'sbdety. ^ 
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native women: the marriage penally 



. by Dena Parker 
1951: Àn Indian woman mairy- 
ing a white man, loses her Treaty 
Indian status and .all the 
privileges that. go with it. 

in. 1983, this situation remains 
unçhanged. 
The Indian-\ Act which 
. regulates the position of Indians 
' in Canada strips a native woman 
of her Indian status .'should she 
marry a nohrlnciian nian. -.The 
controversial provision of the 
Act, çlm^;l2^)(b}, penalizes 
Indian vwmcl^'forlmarryih non- 



Indians; but Indian men can 
. marry whom they please without 
penalty, and can confer full In- 
dian rights and' status on their 
non-Indian spouses. 

The woman, on marriage, 
must leave _^her reserve. .-She 
must dissoly^ariyfpropei^^^^ 
holds on the reseive ancl'ln^^^ 
prevented from Inheritjiig'^any. 
She cannot be involved in fur- 
ther band business once she has 
left. 

.. The vraman i»nnot, live;Ay|th> 
her family on the reserve,' even 'if 



she is ill, widowed or divorced. 
As well, her body may not be 
buried on the réserve with those 
of her . forebears. Her children 
will be subjected: to the same 
restrictions — they will not be 
recognized as Indimis,/^ , 

The extentlofitKis]lhjustice is 
mirrored in the bitterness Indian 
women - express towards their 
tribal leaders and the Canadian 
government. " 

"We arc subject to thiîpnSj 
.action of dictatorial chlefs7 Half- 
crazed with . newly acquired 




owers. recently bestowed l^'a 
l3Wpninient5* concerned vvîth 
their' self-determinism," writes 
Mary Two Axe Early of the 




Eiijoy tlie 




I extra 



. Cagi^^|a reserve near Mon- 

Two Axe Early married a non- 
Indian and has since been 
threatened' with eviction from 
her ancestral home, a log cabin 
built' by her great grandfather. 
She lives there with her 
daughter, son-in-law and grand- 
sons. ' T 

By massing the support of an 
international community of 
women, Two Axe Early, has 
avoided many of the penalties of 
non-Indian status. In her effcf-ts 
to elicit legal, political and social 
recognition for Indian women 
she has insulated somewhat 
from the effects of , existing 
legislation. At thé least, she has 
defenred a few eviction warnings 
until the issue is brought before 
the Supeme Court of Canada. 

Her state of living ""today in 
that log cabin house, but not in 
' peace" is the product of a murky 
combination of facts: T^ipyeft: 
10,000 women and cKuSren^ 
have been disbanded from the 
Indian community since 1955. 
As|j^^|He legislation has not 
be'eri^revised. 

The federal government bow- 
ed to male Indian leaders during 
the constitutional debate and' 
neglected to improve the status , 
of Indian women, despite sus- 
tained native women lobby 
pressure.. ^-^ 

In February 1973, . the 
Supreme Court of Canada faced 
opposition to tlie Indian Act on 
the grounds it discriminated on 
the basis of race and sex. 

The court responded ijthat the' ( . 
Bill of RlghtsIlsW'èffcctivc'^to^^ 
render inoperative legislation 
such as 12(l)(b) of the Indian 
Act passed, by the Parliament of 
Canada in'discharge of its con-, 
stitutional function under 
S.91(24) of the BNA Act, to 
specify how and by ■ whom . 
Crown lands reserved by Indians 
are to be used." ' 

Apparently, the Bill of Rights 
did not extend to Indian women. 

The situation is different in the 
United States; An American In- 
dian woman may marry whom 
she plMseS|and retain her Indian 
statM^yS|îPGa^ 
Act dvCTrides basic human rights 
of freedom from, discrimination 
on the basis of race and sex. This 
is a purely" Canadian 
phenomenon which hàs rcrfàin- 
ed unchanged — despite con- « 
stitutional debate — for over 30 
years. ■ 



Warning: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked avoid inhaljng. 

Average per cigarette: 9. mg "tar", 0.8 mg nicotine. 
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phasizes its benefits for women. 

It states that while , the most 
serious risks are still.heart at&cks 
and strokes, "deaths are concen- 
trated among older women who 
smoke. The number of deaths Ijy 
young women is so few that no 
SSnçlusib^icântJbe; drawn from 

that now we were oSUgateH to dicate why these^raUfs are in- 

haugi^^ on men's terms. The significant or acceplàBfë; 

b1^nfS?rïirb| ^ pl/l , and the lUD Nutritional ^ide effects are also 

obliterated "our problem" and ignored in the study (e.g., the 

made us highly marketable ob>. chemical diabetes experienced 



by Jeff Reusing 
and Harriet Schlelfer 

The sexual revolution . of the six- 
ties was no HberaUng experience 
for usi we got^jhe pill, blood 
cloU^^} Increasèdùcî 



conrarSmd a prevœflt^^tOtuii 



fects far men 's exploHallo'n, jt>ith 
the last shred of. male respon- 
sibility removed from the rela- 
tionship. HollifBurkhalterof 
the Ames (Iowa) Women's 
Community Health Project 



by 13% of plU UB(^«at»c^ 
called "minor" ' p^œnDlâi^l 
disadvantages such j^pm|piild . 
to severe depresdon'suffe'recl by 
30% of women on the pill are 
dismissed as well. - , ' 




More than 95%ipf contracep- 
tive ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^ pjj^ BStgd 

methods of birth control are ' 
cheaper, more healthy and just 
as effective, millions 'of dollars 
continue to pour into, pill 
research. 

From the beginning, the 
adverse effects of the pill on 
women's' health Have been 
denied, downplayed or ignored. 
The first pill, Enovld, was 
marketed In ^ 1960 by 
G.D.Searie; The U.S. Food and 
Drug > Administration ajjproved 
the sale of this product on the 
basis of a year-long clinical sUidy 
of 132' Puerto Rk»n women, 
three of whonî-.had actually died 
and were neyer'àutôpsied. Thus 
millions of female consumers 
became the real experimental ' 
sUb]ects on th'é pill's effects. 

This was especially inex- 
cusable since there was no com- 
pelling medical reason to market 
the pill at all. Indeedvthe pill is 
thé only dtug in history which 
was intended to serve a primarily 
social purpose. 

It was eventually discovered 
that the original pill contalned^ip. 
times more estrogen thân'wâV 
needed io control pregnancy 
and dosages were consequently 
lowered. Nevertheless, serious 
problems with the pill remained 
and continue to be downplayed 
by the pharmaceutical industry 
and thé medical establishnient. 
Indeed, the "pill has recently . 
begun to be promoted as not on- 
ly safe but beneficial for women. 
A study on the pill by the 
Popùlatiot) Information Program 
at Johns Hopkins University (as 
quoted in the Gazette) minimizes 
the risks of the pill and em- 



Promoters of the pill are par- 
ticulariy enthusiastk: about its use 
among third world women. 
Their attitude reflects their 
awareness that It is easier to sell 
women In these countries on the 
pill, because their access )a.Infor- 
mation on its dangeré Is ^verely 
limited: 

The -pill continues to be a 
tremendously profitable drug for 
pharmaceuticaf^pnipanies, 
governments ara||in%medtoal 
profession. It is vâlâdy^subsidized 
by government and foundation 
monies while safer .methods 
receive little funding. 

This situation is partlculariy 
outrageous when one considers 
that two methods of birth control 
for women which rival the pill's 
effectiveness are available. The 
diaphragm and the cervical cap 
have no associated risks. It is In- 
teresUng tHat^theri^ks of the plU 
are most bftenfoonqi'ared.to^t 
risks 6f pregnanëyrathcf than to 
these other harmless methods of 
birth control. 

According to Barbara Seaman 
and Gideon Seaman, M.D., in 
Women and the Crisis In Sex 
Hormones, "The safest method 
of contraception, from the stand- 
point of women's health, is a 
barrier method backed up by the 
availability of a legal abortion in 
the case of failure. Few womèti 
are aware of this fact. ' They' fear 
al)ortion more than they should 
(from a health standpoint) and 
the pill and the lUD /ess. . .Con- 
trary to popular myth, the 
diaphragm, if fitted and used 
properly. Is more reliable than 
most lUD's or the mlnl-plU, and 
on a par with conventional 
medically dangerous, oral con- 
traceptives." ^ 

In a major study at th< 



Margaret Sanger Research 
Bureau, 2168 diaphragm users 
were studiediWig&^ years. Of 
37 women I'^C^ofSuff^red ac- 
cidental pregnancy, 22 admitted 
that " 'they had used the 
diaphragm inconsistently or not 
at . .all.': Thus for disciplined 
wornen.' the diaphragm Is a bet- 
ter than 99% reliable method," 

For the few women whose 
anatomy makes the diaphragm 
unsuitable, the cervical cap. is a 
good alternative. It is as reliable 
as, -the diaphragm and is more; 
convenient. It requires little or no 
spermicide and can 'be left in 
place for long periods of time. 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to ob- 
tain, since most doctors and 
clinics do not Drescribeittj|ari£.; 

Drug conripanies''a^mq^n- 
thuslasticsabout barrier^ethocis- 
of contraception, for thé'sêlf evi- 
dent reason that they make far 
less profit on them than on thé 
pill. Diaphragms need replacing 
once a year, cervical caps once 
every two years. Doctors dislike' 
them because they are time con- 
suming to fit, In contrast with the 
careless routine of writing a pill 
presaripUon. « • 

Both the diaphragm ancl the 
cap ojAfe their renewed populari- 
t^fo^^^forts of paramedics 
and^fwiDfiTeh's health.' groups. 
Unlike the pharmaceutical firrns 
and tnany gynecologists, their 
first concern Is with women's 
welfare rather than their own In- 
comes.. <M„ 

Perhaps ïtKc^l^lEIÏÏISïïSed 
but most vital issues in this con- 
troversy are the psychological 
and social Implications of 
chemical versus barrier methods 
of birth control. , : , ' 

The plll^inipliés a ^ constant, 
daily responsibility for women, 
unconnected^to actual sexual ex- 
perience, and relieves men 'of 
any vestige of responsibility, for 
birth control th'eyjmlgh^^^^^ 
This has reinfor(»â(*w6mCT*^ 
self-perception as ~sex-objécte • 
while also contributing to mate 
objectiflcation of women. 

With barrier methods men 
may still be involved In the pro- 
cess of birth control and thus 
share the responsibility for ensur- 
ing that these methods are pro- 
perly used and maintaining an 
awareness of the potential costs. 

Many women experience . 
pressure from their malej.part- 
ners to use the pill. Frequently, 
even if they are aware of the 
potential risks, women accept 
the sexist eissumption that they 
should be solely responsible for 
birth control, and believe that' 
this :; male preference is 
legitimate. 

..C, Further evidence of a sexist 
bias can be found In the story of 
the "male pill". Minimal research 
efforts have been directed to 
controlling male fertility. Ironical- . 
ly, a male analogue to the pill 
already exists — . an -an- 
drogcn/estrogen combination 
used to treat osteoporosis (bone 
loss), which, also stops ^qperm 
^jiuction. However, it Is not 
a contraceptive method 



because neither patriarchal 
society nor Individual rnen are'^i 
willing to accept adverse side ef;!'' 
fects similar to those men have 
forced women to accept. 

Birth control Is a sodal respon- 
sibility which should |6^t^ed 



equally by men and women. 
^Society has tillowed men to 
escape this responsibility both 
economically and morally. It has 
placed women at the mercy of 
profit oriented drug companies 
which are controlled by men. 




** * * ôTuoeni commiTTŒ. ^ 



for the international women's day 

LECTURE 

on 

Woman In Israël 

by Dr. Sylvie Bijaoui . 

(Professor at the Hebrew University . 
of Jerusalem) 

Today, IMarcli 9th, 12:30 p.rh. 
IMcGiil University Arts Council, Rm liBO. 

In Collaboration with the Women Studies 
Open to All 





WOMEN'S UNION 
CALENDAR OE EVENTS 



calendàS^ 

March 15: Women's aiiiUVfen's Forum discussion of role 
playing — 5 pm, Union.433. 

March 17: Women «nd Work workshop — 12-€pm, 
Union 310. 

March 22: An evening at the theatre: "The Effects of 
Gamma Rays on Man In the Moon 
A/ar/foto" — 7pm, Leacock 219 

March 29: Discussion of Lesbianisnu 

March 30: Coordinating Committee Elections. 

April 5: End of Term Wine and Cheese — S pm, 
Union 4234£-. 



BIRTH CONTROL 
CO-OP 



.Meiv Supplieshave /usf arrived 



cPRODUGT 

Oftho Cream 
VOrtiio Jelly 

' (economy size) • 

♦Diaphragms . 
/ ; ^£l3iaphragm Introducers 

Condoms: Shields ' 
Ramsay's ' 



PRICE PRICE 



$ 6.50 
$ 7.50 



$ 9.50 
$11.00 




$10.00 $14.50 
$ 2.30 $ 3.50 

3/$1.00 



12/$4.00 ^(^V^^r, 



$ 2.20 $ 3.50 



Applicators • . o. 

•rrcorop'prices Include the 911, sales tax 
• prices are sut>ject to change due to rising wholesale 
prices 
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LebartSn Day 

#iy|Àt McGiU Universi^: 
Friday MarcK II 



.^POETRY READWGiIN 

by John Asfour (Lebanese poet) 
Leacock Bldg. Room 26, 7 p.m. • 10 p.m. 
■ • • ' , ' (refreshments) 

EXHIBiT 

Union BUk. Room 302, II «.m. - 4 p.m. 

LEBANESE FESTIVAL 

■ At Concorclia^University ■ ' 
^ '. Saturday M»cli!:I2 
distinguisheJ speakers; entertaihm«U,' and Dinner 
7th floor cafeteria- Hall-BIdg. 7:30 p.m. 
donation: $7. Tickets available at the exhibit 



1 



Seeing the movement one on one 



by Jenny Herman 

A number of well-dressed 
sorority women gather together 
to discuss the feminist .move- 
ment as some sip tea and btheri 
knit. The atmosphere in the liv- 
ing room is quite respectable — . 
if somewhat constrained. . 

They begin by offering general 
opinions of what feminism 
meil^ns^tq them. The women are 
young 'and, - for. the most part, 
have not given serious thought 
to the nravement or its causes. 
But everyone is agreed on the 
basic goals of equal pay, daj/care 
forik|W0rking' mothers;iiiihd!j 
• recourses tor sexual harassmentTt' 

Yet many of the women won't 
identify themselves with the 
movement as a whole. 

The first barrier seems to be 
the "feminist Image." One 



the fendnist cause, but I also like 
being feminine. They make me 
feel like I have to forsake 
everything feminine' to prove 
thht men and women are equal. 
We're equal but not the same." 

Other women speak up along 
these lines: "They (feminists) re- 
sent us for enjoying our feminini- 
ty. • 

"Thèyf are preoccupied with 
theinsdves; there is so muchfg^ 
,■ Ing^onEit's boring to heaï^meT 
same arguments over and over." 
_ But if times really have chang- 
' cd,' why are feminists . deman- 
^dlng the same changes? Have at- 
^iitudes changed? 

In this room they generally 
agree attiudes have changed. If a 
wonian is competent, she will 
get what she deserves. 

According to Laura Crawford . 
of ilu- vVcrTien's Union, this is a 



Your dollar travels i^iher 
withEumilYmthpàss» 




' : : A Eurail Youthpass gh«s Canadians under 26 something 
éven Europeans can't get— unlimited 2nd ctasij rajltrav el 
through as many as 16 European countries-^lQgsr^one low. 
pre-paid fare.' Just $363 txjys one rrionth of urîlimltéb travel. 
Just $463 btiys two months— that's less than $8 a day 

And if you'd like to go first class all the way First Class 
Eurallpasses start at only $325 for two weeks. 

Whichever way you choose, whichever countries you 
visit. Eurailpass is your ticket to convenient, comfortable, 
punaual European train travel. " ^ 

For more informatksn see your travel agent or send 

UStheCOUpOn. •P(i<f««uhjiilliiihjn|ii-»ilhiiuin<i<HC. 



ELIiAILXJjriHmS. 





hMtr tidtet to unlimited European travel. 



major ndsconception. 
• "They think everything 
women have been fighting for 
has been gained... They aren't 
even aware that this fallacy is 
holding the movement back. 

"All it takes is seeing one 
woman 'battered', in any sense 
of the word, to make you realise 
the importance ,of the move-' 
menji^ocmtinues Crawford. 
' yffj many &of^: .the .sorority 
'otnerr|ï» to ^- assixiàte 
feminism with lesbianism, 
although . the movement deals 
with any issue related to women 
regardless of sexual orientation. 

A first-year student describes 
the feelings of many of the 
women in the room: ^ 

"No, probably not alR«^ 
are lesbian, but enough prbtiably 
are that I wouldn't call myself 
one (a feminist) because I would 
be afraid of being labelled," said 
the shident. 

Marilyn McCarthy, a professor 
In Education at New York 
University, explains: 'There is so 
much pressure during the first - 
years of university to 
conform. ..but no one is seriously 
going- to believe any name- 
calling.. .iised by those against 
the movement to 'intimidate- 
those who are uncertain." 

Sarah, a female graduate stu- 
dent, is pragmatic. ' . V 

Sarah Is 'old enough- to 
remember when the feminist 
movement was at its peak.. She 
thinks older feminist leaden^nre 
dissatisfied,: wlth,ji^ 
generation'of wo^n!i 

"I think there is no doubt that 
they are disappointed and ap- 
prehehslve about the. 
' motyement's fuhire, especially in 
'tKe^States," Saran says. "And 
they have reason to be. There is 
a very strong consarvatl^|e|farend 
which has tried ^^f^lace|3%' 
movement in a very bad light. 

McCarthy sees a number of 
factors contributing to the new- 
found< -çonseri;àt^^ . in .the 
femlrM moveni'eht. ° 
"Younger women do, in 
' general, think, times and at- 
titudes have changed. They see 
any discrimination against 
women as Individual cases. So 
older, perhaps more vocal ad- 
vocates, are perceived as mili- 
tant or bitter. 

'"The use of the lesbian con-, 
nation Is part of a broader con- 
ervative trend that Is or- 
cf^stnited from the White 
HoFseV 

Women are falriy well pro- 
tected from overt sexism within 
the confines of the university. 
And the Women's Union does 
not Lhave the time or the 
resoiirces for "awareness cam- 
paigns" so they must wait for 
women.to come* in out of their 
own interest. . . 

The growlng^cdnsc tvat lsm In 
society : I^fô to^i!ilffia8 festlng 
Itself on camp^p^^ 

So these sdrorit^womeh don't 
question the - role society has 
given them. They don't see that 
women's struggles are universal 
— they see the struggle as an in- 
dividual one. Thier own struggle 
as women" — but not as 
feminists. 
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Lebanon Day 

At McGill University: 
Friday March II 

POETRY READWG IN 
ARABIC AND ENGUSH 

by John Asfour (Lebanese poet) 
Leacock BIdg. Room 26, 7 p.m. • 10 p.m. 
' ' . Refreshments) 

EXHIBIT 

Union Qjg. Room 302, II ajn. • 4 p.m. 

LEBANESE FESTIVAL 
At Concordia Uiuversity 
Saturday MarcK 12 
<listinguUhecl speakers,' entertainment, and Dinner 
7th floor cafeteria' Hall-Bldg. 7:30 p.m. 
donation: |7. Tickets available at the exhibit 



Seeing the movement one on one 



by Jenny Be^man 

A niimber of well-dressed 
sorority women gather together 
to discuss the feminist move- 
ment as some sip tea and others 
knit. The atmosphere in the liv- 
ing room is quite respectable — . 
if somewhat constrained. 

They begin by offering general 
opinions of what feminism 
means to them. The women are 
young and, for the most part, 
have not given serious thought 
to the movement or its causes. 
But everyone is agreed on the 
basic goals of equal pay, daycare 
for working mothers, and 
recourses for sexual harassment. 

Yet many of the women won't 
identify - themselves ~ with the 
movement as a whole. 

The first barrier seems to be 
'the "feminist image." One 
woman starts: "I do believe in 



the feminist cause, but I also like 
being feminine, lltey make me 
feel like I have to forsake 
everything feminine to prove 
that men and women are equal. 
We're, equal but not the same." 

Other women speak up along 
these lines: "They (feminists) re- 
sent us for enjoying our feminini- 
ty. 

"They are preoccupied with 
themselves; there is so much go- 
ing on.. .it's boring to hear the 
same arguments over and over." 

But if times really have chang- 
ed, why are femintets deman- 
ding the same changes? Have at- 
titudes changed? ' 

In this room they generally 
agree attiudes have changed. If a 
woman is competent, she will 
get what she deserves. 

According to Laura Crawford : 
of the Women's Union, this is a 



Your dollar travels farther 
with Eurail^YouthpasSm 




A Euraii Youthpass gives Canadians under 26 something 
even Europeans can't get — unlimited 2nd class rail travel 
through as many as 16 European countries— all for one low, 
pre-paid fare. Just S363 buys one month of unlimited travel. 
Just $463 buys two months— thatls less than $8 a day. 

And if you'd like to go first class all the way IHrst Class 
Eurailpasses start at only S325 for two weeks. 

Whichever way you choose, whichever countries you 
visit. Eurailpass is your ticket to convienient. comfortable, 
punctual European train travel. 

For more information see your uavel agent, or send 

us the COUpC^n. •P(icr»MiJ>|nlliiclun|ti-i»illMiuliM«i«i.. 

mmdLYOumPASs ^ 

Your tickeû to MMkmûGz^ Enampean trm^,^^ 




major misconception. 

"They think everything 
women have been fighting for 
has been gained.. .They aren't 
even aware that this fallacy is 
holding the movement back. 

"All it takes is seeing one 
woman 'battered', in any sense 
of the word, to make you realise 
the importance ,of the move- 
ment," continues Crawford. 

Yet many of the sorority 
women continue to associate 
feminism with lesbianism, 
although the movement deals 
with any issue related to women 
regardless of sexual orientation. 

A first-year student describes 
the feelings of many of the 
women in the room: 

"No, probably not all feminists 
are lesbian, but enough probably 
are that I wouldn't call myself 
one (a feminist) because I would 
be afraid of being labelled," said 
the student. 

Marilyn McCarthy, a professor 
in Education at New York 
University, explains: "There is so 
much pressure during the first 
years of university to 
. conform... but no one is seriously 
going- to believe any name- 
calling... used by those against 
the movement to ' intimidate 
those who are uncertain." 

Sarah, a female graduate stu- 
dent, is pragmatic. 

Sarah is old enough to 
remember when the feminist 
movement was at its peak. She 
thinks older feminist leaders are 
dissatisfied with the younger 
generation of women. 

"I think there is no doubt that 
they are disappointed and ap- 
prehensive about the 
movement's future, especially in 
the States," Sarah says. "And 
they have reason to be. There is 
a very strong conservative trend 
which has tried to place the 
movement in a very bad light. 

McCarthy sees a number of 
factors contributing to the new- 
found conservatism in the 
feminist movement. 

"Younger women do, in 
general, think times and at- 
titudes have changed. They see 
any discrimination against 
women as Individual cases. So 
older, perhaps more vocal ad- 
vocates, are perceived as mili- 
tant or bitter. 

"The use of the lesbian con- 
notation is part of a broader con- 
servative trend that is or- 
chestrated from the White 
House." 

Women are fairly well pro- 
tected from overt sexism within 
the confines of the university. 
And the Women's Union does 
not have the . time or the 
resources for "awareness cam- 
paigns" so they must widt for 
women, to come- in out of their 
own interest. 

The growing conservatism in 
society Is quickly manifesting 
itself on campuses- 

So these sorority women don't 
question the ' role society has 
given them. They don't see that 
women's struggles are ^rilvosal 
— they see the struggle asari'in- 
dlvldual one. Thler own struggle 
as women' — but not as 
feminists. 
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TO save the Dianel from men 



by Julianne Pidduck 

During this special week for 
women, we consider the tradi- 
tional issues of the Women's 
Movement: rape, sexual harrass- 
mer^t, unequal pay and lesbian 
concerns. However, it is essen- 
tial to realize the all- 
encompassing nature of our 
struggle as women. Feminism is 
central to all themes related to 
true social change, from disar- 
mament to ecological concerns 
to the struggles of oppressed 
peoples everywhere. 

Feminist writer Karia Jay in 
her article VThe Amazon was a 
Pacifist" states: . . 

"The way Individual wom n, 
arc treated — rape, battery, 
assault, incest — was a paradigm 
for male aggression in the world 
at large." 

An examination of history 
from a feminist perspective 
reveals the gender split as the 
most ancient, deeply- 
entretiched divisioii the 
human family. Women, in fact, 
formed the first oppressed class: 
unpaid labour — without 
political or economic control — 
subject to physical and 
ideological domination by men. 
Certain personality 
characteristics became 
,sterotyped as. sex roles. For 
women, submissiveness. . For 
men, aggressiveness and 
dominanace. Personality 
"norms" became institutionalised 
within the societies from which 
ours has sprung. 

The 'realities of male 
dominance of women and the 
violence of the human race are 
truly two sides of the same coin; 
overt violence against women 
.occurred on. a sexual and per- 
sonal level whereas warfare was 
the more grandiose manifesta- 
tion of quest for power through 
violence. 

Bruce Kokopeli and George 
Lakey clarify this connection in 
an article "Male Sexuality and 
Violence": 

"The close relationship bet- 
ween masculinity and violence 
does not need much demonstra- 
tion. Wtf|used to be justified 
partly loécaiïse It promoted 'man- 
ly virtue' In a nation." ■ 

Such violence permeates our 
society. All inequalities must be 
.MVen as violence — part of a 
rnentality that' necessitates .con- 
trol of one person by another. 

Barbara Deming expresses 
this in her article "On Anger": 

"Bullets and bombs are not 
the only rncans by which people 
are killed. If a society denies to 
certain of its members food or 
medical attention, or a political 
voice, the sense of- their own 
worth, the freedom to cxerdsc 
their talents — this, too, is wag -_ 



ing war of a kjnd." 

Lakey and Kokopeli expand 
on this theme: , 

- "The defining characteristics 
of masculinity are... only a few 
steps removed from violence. 
Wealth, productivity, or rank in 
the finn'or institution translate in- 
to powier — the capacity 
(whelher exercised or notj. to 
dominate." 

The words power, class, 
domination and .. violence '.^ are . 
central to the patriarctial mentali- 
ty (the feminist term for institu- 
tionalised male dominance and 
violence). 

Men are also victims of patriar- 
chy. They are limited in their in- 
dividual and collective creative 
growth, psychologically, 
economically and sexually by 
gender roles. Boys are forced in- 
to a mold of competition and ag- 
gression. Qualities such as 
creativity, sympathy and sen-, 
sitivity are suppressed. Men also 



terre appelée à mourir sous peu 
à cause de l'abus d'industrialisa- 
tion, d'une urbanisation, d'une 
agriculture régies par des prin- 
cipes de rentabilité â court 
terme, de profit monétaire pour 
quelques individus mâles au 
détriment de toute l'humanité." 

The mentality of patriarchy 
also propogates such horrors as 
racism and colonialism , where a 
nevy visible class (besides 
women) is created for exploita- 
tion. The burden of minority 
women is the double curse of 
sexism and radsm.. This.ls why 
the women's movement is so 
tied to the struggle of Black 
South Africans and Americans, 
the plight of Nicaraguan 
peasants, or the cultural murder 
of Canadian natives. Indeed the 
role of women in these battles 
has been a prominent one. 

The nuclear arms race is a 
dear extension ^ of the age-old 
raised Bst'i'TKe difference now is 




lose the chance for respect a^id 
interadion with one half of the 
population as true equals. 

Implications of patriarchy ex- 
tend beyond individuals to em- 
brace ecology, disarmament and 
racism. 

Our consumer society /eflects 
a violent^attitiite' toward mother 
Earth.' The entire development 
of mankind has paralleled a 
course of the conquering of 
nature. Where did the idea 
originate that the more we con- 
sume (pollute, destroy ir- 
reparably) the better off wc are? 
Martine Thomas eloquently 
describes the connedion of Eco-^ 
Féminisme: 

"L'écofcminlsme est la con- 
vergence entre ces deux 
mouvements; c'est un cri de 
;dquletujje^ieinme violée auquel 
^fèlFéchoirterreur de toute une 




that man's ingenious creations 
threaten the very survival of the 
planet while draining our 
economy, using precious natural 
and (human resources for the 
death nwchine. We must "take 
the toys away from the boys!" 
Women can definitely make a 
strong statetnent and cotitiibu- 
tioii toftfie Peace' M6vemeht.<l , 

In these tew Issues mentioned 
and many others, women's con- 
..cerns are central, for violence 
against women is the basis of the 
military infrastucture. This 
feminist connection is a complex 
array of interlocking concerns. 

By the same token, the work 
of women is essential to true, 
positive social change. Our 
creative energy, without the 
many pressures of masculinity, 
offer the only real alternative to 
violence in society. Kathy 
Bickmore expressed this hope in 
her article "Feminism and 
Peace: The Issues -We Work 

On": ■ . 

"To recognise that violence is 
an integral part of Patriarchy is to 
know that women can and must 
develop alternatives to violence 
and continue to be nurturers, 
healers, . listeners and 
educators." 



PARIS! 

Th« tights, tha touna*^ 
tb«uvtni!>l 
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Paris Cultural Program 

$698 

Return up to 364 day* after depailur*. 

Accommodation 
Packa<a*160 

• s nlflits' accommodation • tl{M- 
Meln{ toun • traruler from akport to 
hotel • s continental breakfasti. 
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I Devotrer^ VOYAGES I 

Bcôté! CUTS R 

The travel company of CFS B 

I VOYAGES CUTS MONTREAL H 
McGill. Student Union Building II 
1^ 5148494201 jj 



vi:^OPTOMETRIST^ 



Eyes Examined 

• Eye Glasses 
Fitted 

• Contact Lenses 

(soft/hard) 

• Medicare card 
accepted 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 

lS35Slierbrooke St.W. 
-. (corner Guy) 

933-8700 or 933-8182 




Aux Deux Pierrots 

boîte d'animation 
104 est, rue St-Paul 
VIeux-Montrôal. H2Y 1G6 
. 861-1270 . 



Mars, ouvert du Jeudi au 
Dimanche Incl. 
A compter du mois d'avril ouvert 
7 soirs par semaine 

à compter de 8:00 p.m. à 2:30 a.m. 



Ëtes-vous masochiste? Vous étudiez les soirs de fin de 
semaine? Oui. Donc vous l'êtes! Nous aussi! Chaque 
fin de semaine les DEUX PIERROTS vous présentent , 
maintenant des chansonniers qui ciiantent JUSTE. . . 
une ambiance débile vous fera capoter jusqu'à 2:30h 
du matin. Prix spéciaux pour les survivants! Lâchez 
votre fou et laissez vos devoirs à nos portiers qui les 
feront pour vous pendant la soirée! Venez taper dans 
vos mains, sur vos voisins, dompter, où vous fàiré 
dompter par nos serveurs ou «crulser» tout ce qui 
bouge! Venez chanter, crier, hurler, devenez hystérique 
et tombez malade sous un seul et môme toit!! ! 

Et on vous obligera à accepter un PIERROT si vous 

venez fêtez votre anniversaire chez nous. . . veux, veux 
pasll! Et surtout arrivez tôt le vendredi et le samedi, 
parce que après 9:30h, c'est trop plein! 

Pour 18 ans et plus 

Le Pierrot m'a fait regretter ma chasteté 

Pape Jean-Paul II (Déc. 1979) 

LA CRITIQUE EST FAVORABLE 

Le Pierrot: le chaînon manquant entre le zoo et l'asile. 

Freud (Jan. 1964) 
Le Pierrot m'a fait regretter ma chasteté 

Pape Jearr-Paul II (Déc. 1979) 
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BzQrra PRODUCTIONS 
and McGIII Faculty of Education 

prasQnt 

METIINORPHOSIS 

(I Chang« in Fashion 
FÎratârlng Uv« Nailc by 
Tha Popalar Front 

Thursday, March 10, 8:30 pm 
Union Ballroom, 3480 NcTavlsh (3nl floor) 
Donation $5.00 (on« froo drink) 



women in a strange land 



COUNSELLING 

Do you need someone to talk to about personal, 
educational, or vocational problems? If so, call 
and make an appointment at 392-8889. 

COUNSELLING CENTRE 

DEPT. ED. PSYCH. & COUNSELUNG 

3700McTavish 

Dr. G. Torbit, Director 



PORNOGRAPHY: WHOSE FREEDOM? 

•^A Challenge to the Liberal Ideology" 

With Bonnie Klein: Director of the N.F.B Film "Not a 
, Love Story" 

Issues to be discussed will be: 
•Censorship 

•Actions and Reactions to Pornography 
•Reaction to the Feminist Critique on Pornography 



Thursday, March 10th, 12:00 Noon 
Hiliel, 3460 Stanley Street 




by Ara Wilson ^ 

"We come from differeiii^^ 
countries, each with its own 
hlstoTD, economy and poHtical 
s])stem, with a language and a 
rich cultural heritage. But when 
we ^art to speak to each other 
here in Canada we discover that 
as women, as immigrants or as 
refugees, as members of families 
and.as workers we haue similar 
expectattons of building better 
Hues for ourselves and for our 
families. We share common con- 
cerns about retaining our 
heritage and raising our children 
in a different sodetn. We face 
the same difficulties in finding 
work and educational oppor- 
tunities for ourselves. ^- We are 
often Isolated." (An Immigrant 
woman) 

The Immigrant woman does 
not fit the Canadian stereotype 
of the "little old lady In black." 
She Is most likely to be between 
20 and 29 years old, British or 
American. She is not dependent 
on a husband and plans to work 
outside the home. "Immigrant," 
to most Canadians, means "visi- 
ble minority", the majority of 
whoni' today come from Hong 
Kong, Jamaica, India and the 
Phillplnes. 

Women followed men's arrival 
at the start of the waves of Im- 
migration, as wives, as fiancees, 
or as the Asian "picture brides" 
who were selected by Immigrant 
men from books of photographs. 
Asian women were sold as sex-, 
ual slaves, as child-bearers and 
as prostitutes. 

According to one historian, 
the Immigrant wife "as a beast of 
burden was certainly the 
equivalent of a mule In southern 
Italy." As matron of a boarding 




louse fdr men, the immigrant 
woman was considered a 
substlhite wife whose duties In- 
cluded laundry, cooking and 
sometimes sexual service. Im- 
migrant men aeated ethnic 
communities and brought 
women into them to fulfill their 
own needs. 

Coming to Canada increases a 
woman's dependence on her 
family. The government fre- 
quently makes this official by 
classifying her as "dependent" In 
the husband's family rather than 
as a landed immigrant herself. 
As a result, fewer services, such 
as' ]ob training and language 
courses, are available to her, and 
if her husband is deported, she 
may be as well. • 

Keeping the husband fit to 
earn wages is the wife's full-time 
Job; this makes the home her 
factory and her husband's 
haven. Modem conveniences 
such as washers and dryers 
make communal work places 
and shared tasks obsolete i 

This isolation of the 
homemaker makes learning 
English or French difficult, so the 




Holocaust Film Series 

TODAY, from 2 p.m. to 8 p.m. , ■ ; , 

'■ • - ■ .■ ''I^Ç^^'. . 

To commemorate Holocaust Memorial Month, these 
films will be featured: 
The Warsaw Ghetto The Hangman 

Music of Auschwitz , Night and Fog 
the Legacy: Children of HolocatJst Survivors _ - 

At 8:00 p.m.. Frank Hardy will speak on the Issue: "Wy Experiences 
During the Wir". 
Hlllel, 3460 Stanley Street. 




this Issue um produced by 

Albert Nerenbergff^^^^^^ord, Ara WSson, JuSanrw 
Pldduck, Tony Murter, CIdre Lanctôt, Svsaix Pearson, Sarah 
WeBs, Su^ Coldenberg, Mofra Ambrose, Paula Selpr^ewlcz, Brian 
Topp, Judif Iklé, P.P. KuUenbrouuDer, M^nda WUtstock, Jenny 
Beeman, Kfrsty Oarfce, JeffReusirig, Co6n Tomhns, Bcibara 
Davidson, Mary CXNeiO. C/uis'Cbuanag/i, RSdtard Goid and Ed 
Anoukm. . • 



Oneg Shabbat 

Friday, March 11 

6:00 p.m. 

3460 Stanley St. 
$3.50 for meal & service 

(advance registration required) 
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family provides the only com- 
pany, conversation and informa- 
tion on the outside world. In this 
monetary economy her unpaid 
home labour is valued less than 
her husband's wage work, and 
the "industrial time clock" dicr 
tates the pace at which she must 
work. 

If she is also bringing in a 
paycheck, she disrupts the 
balance of power within the 
family which In extreme cases 
can result in beatings or deser- 
tion by her husband. The im- 
migrant wife must "stay In her 
place" as the guardian of tradi- 
tion while she must also leave it 
as a wage earner In an Industrial 
society. 

Almost air Immigrant women 
work outside the home at 
sometime or another. Without- 
the official languages, without 
m arketable skills, v as :,."vldble 
minorities", and as wbmen, they 
are confined to the lowest 
echelons of the labour force. 

The notorious "sweat shops" 
of the garment Industry largely 
employ Immigrant women and 
deliberately Isolate them from 
one another by giving them 
piecework to do at home or by 
dispersing similar language and 
cultural groups In the shop to 
prevent unionisation. Immigrant 
women are also exploited In 
domestic service, where 
regulating legislation goes unen- 
forced, and In restaurant and 
food Industries: in whatever Jobs 
Canadians and Immigrant men 
won't take. 

Despite the obstacles, many 
. women and their families do 
"make It" In Canada. They gain 
confidence from success in 
managing unfamiliar situations. 

However, these women are 
beginning to organise 
themselves collectively, with 
centres like the Centro Donne 
for Italian women and the multl- 
.purpose Women's. Information 
and Referral Centre to service 
their needs. 

The immigrant woman, trap- 
ped in the "double ghetto" of 
ethnicity and femininity. Is just 
beginning to be recognised as so- 
meone worthy of study, services 
and respect. _ 

The history of women im- 
migrants in Canada Is like that of 
a single immigrant: at first 
passive and powerless, gradually 
gaining skills and confidence 
which lead to self-awareness and 
attempts at self-determination. 



Classified 



Adi ffliy bi plkid ttreogh Ihi Oily M ol- 
flei In Room BIT. StodMl Union BiiMIng, 9 
•.mi-lo,5pi».v'! ' v; 
Till dindint 1er actapllng adi ft S p.m. two 
diyt pneîding Um Iuu6 tti« id li to run. 
McGDI ttodinlti'$2.00 per day. For 3 diyt. 
t1 .75 par diy; mora thin 3 diyt , SI .50 par 
diy. 

McBn Faculy and ttafl: $3.00 par day. 
M othara: $3.50 par diy. 
Tha, Daly rasMvat tha right not to print a. 
cliiilfled ad. _- 

341- APIS.. ROOMS. H0U8IN0 

Sublet 4*1/2: May 1 • August 31, option to 
renew In September. Located on Ouracher, 
minutes from campus. High ceilings, hard> 
wood floors, sunny orientation. Great for 
plants. S420, 842-9676. 

' LOOKINQ FOR LOW RENT and convenient 
location? Biilngual males looi<ing for 4th 
foommate {U or F) for 7-1/2 In Outremont. 
AprIi 1st - June 31st. Possibility of renewal. 
S1 10 per month. Call 276-2396. . 

SUBLET 4-1/2: May 1 • Aug. 31, option to 
renew In September. Located on campus • 
3565 Aylmer. Furnished; $396. 286-6157. 

Sublet 3-1/2, option to nnaw, Immediate 
occupahcy,^aclous wooden lloofs, freshly 
palntad^iai^Qïj£MliM|B cam- 

Sublet liMJIorl April Itt on Aylmer. 
I\eating ffmmmi Included. For $260.00 
per month, $275.00 with garage. Alter 5:00 
-643-6802. 

Sublet April 1 - Aug. 31 2-1/2. 1 bedroom, 
fridge and stove, swimming pool, parking, 
clean, quiet. 1/2 hr. from McGIII. $220 ail 
Included. Call Leonard. ^^^^ 

SUBLET. May1>£Augusl3i;Cosy?lumlsh- 
ed 1-1/2. l>eeilnd I]r.^Pentlëtd $225.00. 
286-1464. 

Baiutiful Studio ipt. on 9th floor of Le Col- 
Isée starting April 2Bth. Refrigerator, stove, 
couch, patio. Heating & water, pool, sauna. 
235 Sherbrooke west. 286-1545, $29,5 
month. 

LUXURY PENTHOUSE 3-1/2: roommate 
needed may and/or |uln. Dépanneur, large 
balcony, sundeck. sauna, swimming pool. 
Fully furnished, TV. dean, quiet. 10 min. 
McGIII (Durocher). $205/month. 286-1030. 

FEMALE ROOMMATE TO SHARE - 4-1/2 
apt. Rent $175. Starling May 1 option to 
renew In July. 286-0186 evenings. 

Shirt house with 3 ttudenti (grad and 
undergrad), own room, Sherbrooke and St. 
Denis,, male/lemale. immediate, $125.00 
mbmhy286-9920:e^^?^ 1'^ 

SUBLET M/2: May 1 • August 31. 

' Spacious, furnished, high ceilings., hard 
wood fkws. McTavisjL&Pi:££ei)LNil;S220 
month. 286^1315.' 



Wfiy win? Sublet noi£i.M%-1 - Aug. 31. 
Spacious, clean 3-1/2 on Durocher. Unfur- 
nished, perfect for two. Option to renew. 
Call 286-1670. ■ 

Apt. tubM Miy Itt - Aug. 31tt. Spacious 
4-1/2 (furnished or unfurnished) overtook- 
ing McGiil. Corner of Peel and Penliekl. Air 
conditioned, dishwasher, pool, sauna and 
dépanneur. Rent neg&iioije ïel. 286-9195. 
Sublet 5-1/2: May 1 - August 31, option to 
renew In September. Located on Ouncher 
below Pine. Pets allowed, laundry In base- 
ment. Furnished $475; unfurnished $450. 
286-0151. • 



SUBLET STARTINO MAY - spacious 3-1/2 
on Pine Ave., 3 lumps from tlie gym. 
$325/month. Call evenings or weekends 
286-0916. 

Sublet May-August with option to renew. 
Clean, spacious 4-1/2, hardwood fknrs. 
high ceilings. In salé bulding conveniently 
tocated very close to campus. 845-2565. 

Luiurtout ipirtmant. Partially furnished, 
large, sunny highrlse to sublet May 1 • 
August. 31. 2 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
balcony, dishwasher. On Orummond above 
Sherbrooke. $600 per month. 286-0171. 

Sublet Miy to. August. Furnished large' 
2-1/2 In highrlse. Pool, sauna, night guard. 
Corner of Milton and Ste Famille. $325 
(negotiable). Call Mike. 849-1024 - 

Sublet. 4-1/2 heat'àhd electricity Included. 
April to September with option to renew. 
Five minutes from McQH, on Durocher. 
$325/month. Call 842-3371. ■ 

APARTMENT WANTED. 3-1/2 or large 
2-1/2; prelerably semi-furnished; under 
S300; for May 1. Call 286-0318 or leave 
name/number 392-4553 (Laura). 

Sublet on Dr. Penfleld, 4-1/2. 10 minutes 
west of campus, May 1st to Aug. 31 with 
option, high ceilings, hardwood Ikrars, fur- 
nlshed, $410, 933-1389. 

Sublet 4-1/2: May 1 - Aug. 31 - option to 
renew In Sept. 2 minute walk from McGIU. 
Furnished, 2 bathrooms, balcony - great 
view, sunny. Share 2 others. $205 (In- 
cludes everything). 1230 Dr. Penflekt. Pam 
- 284-3239. ' 

Apartment to sublet with option to renew In 
September. Bright, spacious 6-1/2 in an 
excellent central location $525. 969-5042. 

SUBLET May 1 • August 31. Spacious, 
clean 1-1/2 on Durocher. Heating and dec- 

trlclty Included. Option to renew. $225 
month. Call 285-8262. 



STUDY GROUPS - 

Are you interested in how small groups 
operate and how you behave In a sma) 
group? Then you might want to par- 
ticipate in one of several experiential 
study groups being conducted at McGIII 
University, Psychology Department, 
during the month of March. The study 
groups are part of an ongoing project 
concerning the investigation ot small 
group processes, and each -group will 
Involve ten 90 minute sessions (twice a 
week over a five week period). The 
primary fxus of the study group will be 
to examine and understand group pro- 
cesses and dynamics as they occur In 
the group. jntarailidjiilaLMdilaiiiile 

Rirticlpintt AistioaldKcaMictf Atlfid, 
leliardtio 11.392:1013 IHNin 
jppelntmMtr 



352. HEtf WANTED 

Accounting or MB A Student wanted for part- 
time work to assist in sehlng up accounting 
system of new medium-size business. 
Hours 8i remuneration negotiable. Infomia- 
lion: contact Alexander at 376-2101, alter 
7:00 p.m. 

Seeking milun ttudint to teach basic skills 
to gifted toddlers twice a week. St. Laurent 
area 331-1364 after 7 pm. 
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354 -TYPING SERVICES 



343 -MOVERS 



MOVIHB^CHEAP; Ph. 282-0145. 

Till Qhette Mavir. Need something moved? 
Closed truck; cheaper than trailer rental and 
NO HASSLE. Call Gary 744-6837. 

350. JOBS 

PRIPSTEIN'S CAMP: LAST STAFF OPEN- 
INGS — Sailing, Computers, Pottery, Judo, 
Photography, Electric Guitar, Windsurfing. 
June 26 - August 19. Call Ron, 481-1875. 

Wanted, ulatpertent for 'Tixit fn- 
ttrumentt' products (computers, etc.). 
Home sales, For further Inlormatlon contact 
Mr. Lavergne at 844-0030. 



Typltl, axperitneid, fast, reliable. Typed 
properly the first time with no errors or hM- 
den costs. 15 minutes away — but' It's 
worth It! $1.25. Gloria 683-7915, 
737-9520. 

TYPING SERVICES - Proftstional, neat ac- 
curate work - IBM Selectric III - Call 
488-0696 or 488-3177. 

A-1 Typing. Offering rapid and a ^curate ser- 
vice at oxnpetltive rales. i.B.M. Selectric. 
Call 649-9587 or 488-3172. Near campus, 
3668 Durocher^ M7A^f^:^^^--^:: 

Term papert, rapertt, Hiatit, lectures, 
C.V.'s, etc. — In English. French, Spanish 
— professkmal typist. Only two btocks from 
campus. S49-9708 preferably after 6 p.m. 
Try weekends too. 

TYPINQ, I.B.M. SELECTRIC III, bilingual, 
reasonable rates, same day service, profes- 
sional work/accùrate/last. Call Use: 
255-9483. 

Quality typing of term papers, résumés, and 
etc. offered at good rates ($1.25). For fast 
service , and. first class results phone 
937-;9023r^remy. ^ . 

QUALITY :-TYPING. I.B.M. Selectric. 
CMetlculmis care taken with your theses, 
^tefinspapers.ivrrasearcliApapBrsijfelc. 
^ Reasonable ratgsrPhdhe 934-l455?*^^'-' 

Proteuional typist will do term papers, 
post-graduate papers, and any other typing 
in English or French. Centrally located. Very 
reasonable rates. Call — 681-4684. 

V ia».358 »8EHVICES0FrEBEDVg ■ . 

ENGUSH TUTORINOiSamCE; Indhrkfual 
sessions; Proofreadlrlg^Tfanslatlons lo 
English; Oral . presentation techniques; 
TOEFL review for fordgh- students. 3465 
Côte des Neiges, No. 52, Telephone 
933-8106. 

Painting, ranovition. Quality work, 
references, reasonable rates. Call Jim: 
842-7014. : ; 

Manhattan weekends departing Thursdays 
Including deluxe bus, two nights' hotel, city 




MONTREAL est OLYM PIADE 

POURQUOI PAYER TA SUZUKI PLUS CHER" 

NOUS VOIR" 

OL^PMDE 
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lour, taxes: . discount coupons, $89.00 
Canadian. Bus only $60.00. 1123 St. 
Catherine West. 288-2040. 

361 -ARTICLES FOR SALE 

Desk, tables (inc. coftee, bedside & 
telephone), plaltorm for bed, etc. made to 
suit your budget. Handyman available, near 
campus, 849-5861. 

Men's Bin Topildtr thoat. Brand new. 
bought too small. Size 9-1/2 medium. Vflll 
sell cheap. Ann 286-0171. 

Futons — highest quality, lowest prices in 
town. 6 layers of 100K cotton. Single: 
$118.95; double: $132.95; queen: 
$152.95. Ménage i Shaw: 287-9101. 

MONTREAL'S MILITARY BOUTIOUE: Cana- 
dian, U.S., Swiss, Swedish, Gemian, 
Italian, French, Chinese, etc., pants, 
jackets, shoes, boots: EXXA 1210 St. Denis 

St. (SI. amM)'mmmmm^; 

JUMP SUITS S14.9S UP; flight suits. U.S. 
Navy jackets $10.00; anny shirts $6.00; 
ponclios>;picksacl(sr;Opinel knives^EXXA 
l210 8tiDentf(StgCattierlhe). V- ?^y^ 

• ' 387 -CABS FOR SALE- - 
Honda Civic 1976 tinil-iutamitic: 1979 
engine: Fantastic, condition. AM/FM radio, 
new radial . tires. Asking only $1600 
(negotiable). Call: 739-5798. 

TOYOTA COROLU '76, 1200CC, Standard, 
body & mechanics in good condition. New 
brakes, new battery. $1100. Call 382-9868 
after 7 p.m. 

OMNI 1979, 4 door hatchback, automatic, 
snow tires. Iront wheel drive, $2,000 or 
best offer. 342-2171 (9-5). 

370-RIDES 

I need rides to Albiny, N.Y. for week-ends 
during March and April. Will share gas, not 
driving. Rease call Jenny at 744-3312 
(evenings). 

Ride for two people needed to N.Y.C. on Fri- 
day March 11. Save lots of gas S! Brilliant 
conversation, wit and charm Included freei 
Call Frances at 271-6708. 

TORONTO: One person kioking for ride this 
Friday March 11 or Saturday March 12. Will 
share gas expenses. Call Amanda 

937-7808. " ' 



372 -LOST a FOUND 



LOST, bracelet of great sentimental value, at 
the Currie Gym on the Sunday of Febnary 
21st around tha men's kicker room. It found 
call Patrick: 738-2309 after 10:00 p.m. 
Monetaiy reward offered. 

Witch found In McConneD Engineering 
BIdg. Was returned to Sadie's 11. Call 
392-8960 for Identilkation or drop by. 

Old anybody find a Rerrs Cardin red scarf? 
It has a very Important sentimental value. 
Please caB Louis 273-5764. 

WALLET STOLEN Monday, 8:00 am - 
Leacock 109. Would person responsible 
"please" return it and its betongings to 609 
Gardner Hall, 3925 Unhrersity Street — no 
questions asked. . . 

To tha gorgeout slumbering Pisces nym- 
phette in Fiction 317: please accept my ap- 
plication for services. I have excellent 
credentials and the necessary experience. 

- To MAXIPAO — Roses are red / Daisies are 
yellow / Your shrubbery is nicer / Than any 
other fellow's! Happy 21st birthday! Love 

the McNests. ^,Lt'i}î\-.UMx^^: -l^-',^- 



English Ut:' and 'Conip. r tutor' avalable. 
M.A.. 2 years ^university level teaching. 
ReasonaUaiiates^CalliMlchael -392-6904 
days, or 270^590révénlngs or weekends; 

Guitir Lessons, jazz, folk, classical, theory, 
ear training. All levels. Ross Maclver. 
843-3240. 

Introduction to Word Processing: five 2 hr. 
training sessions. /Limited enrollment. 
463-2695. . ^. 

3B5-H0nCES 

Attantion al poeti. The McGIII Observer Is 
sponsoring a poetry contest in its March 
Issue. The deadline lor submlssk)ns is 
March 12. Drop off submissions at the 
Observer Office. 620 of Arts'building or call 
392-4483. 

FASHION SHOW by Premode Spring- 
Summer collection. {March 13. Bninch at 
Hyatt Regency $1 5-25. For tickets cal Mar- 
tha at 845-2565. 



TONIGHT, 
MARCH 9, 

at Montreal's 
one and oiily 

KOMEDY 
KEENER 

CUSA Prograinming presents 

JOHN VALBV 

'^giving pianos great handjobs" 

LOYOLA CAMPUS CENTRE 
7141 Sherbrooke West 
Doors open at 8:00 p.m. 
Students, with LD.'s: $1.99 

Engineers: $1.98 

Non-students: $2.99 



f. V 



24 Tht McGlU Dafly gpedo/ Women'$ luue Wednesday March 9. 1983 

Economic Students' Association 

Wine & Cheese 
Party 

Wednesday, March 9th, 2-5 p.m. 
Leacock 425 
Bring Your Favourite Professor 



McGill Chaplaincy Service 
and tlie Newman Centre present 




Reform Rabbi 
Lawrence Kushner 

"In this place and I 
didn't l<now it" 

a celebration df life In the ' 
mystery of God; telling stories, 
singing songs, opening our eyes 
to see the unity of God, the soul, 
. the atoms and the stars. 



. Thursday, March 10, 7:30 pm 
The Newman Centre, 3484 Peel 
392-5890, 392-6711 

also 

Rreslde chat with Rabbi Kushner 
at 3:30 at the Newman Center 

Topic: Spiritual renewal and the Rediscovery of the Self 

"The most daringly original and creative ol a new generation ol 
Jewish theologians." 

„iJêiaiiîiii,iis^^ Rabbi Edward Feld 



MeGill Bookstore 



Mareh Sale 



mmmG 





^^GoingYoMr 




1 year open returh ticketliritlrout^^ 



Low season $558 

March 25 - May 26 



Shoulder $678 \ High season $798 



May:27 - June 23 \ 24 ôur^f^-^û^,^7'> > 



■^^èlli9P^r^^f^^'p Aug,^ - Sept. 5 




^sJ*::oniy to tho|g 
to gbvernmeht .' approval 




licensed in Qucbj 





or age & un( 




Call Roger, TenI or Myrna 

|e intor|^B|ton . 
ie to Tin^^|Hfê!bffic 
basement of Unioml 




